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COMMENT 











QUITE apart from any reactions to the proposals 
in the President’s Labor Day fire-side talk about 
controlling inflation, there is one reaction that the 
country as a whole must have had. That was a 
feeling of gratitude for his frankness in speaking 
of the progress of the war. He summed up the tri- 
umphs and reverses of the United Nations with 
neither ballyhoo nor pessimism, and the judicious 
words in which he warned us not to “overrate the 
importance of our successes in the Solomon Is- 
lands,” will do much to counteract the rhapsodic 
impressions the press gave of the same small, if 
significant, offensive. The general tone that per- 
vaded the President’s survey of the four theatres 
of war carried the accent of sober determination, 
and it is in that same spirit that the nation must 
gird itself to follow. We will not jazz through to 
victory, we will sweat and suffer through; not with- 
out its terrifying side was his reminder that “the 
power of Germany must be broken on the battle- 
fields of Europe.” That means, in all probability, 
holocausts in man-power; with that grim but proud 
destiny awaiting us, our determination, no less than 
the President’s, must be sober and sincere. We can 
think of no better way to ennoble that determina- 
tion than to emulate our British allies in the proc- 
lamation of a national day of prayer, under a slo- 
gan like the one they chose: “O God, our help—we 
lift our living nation, a single sword to Thee.” 


ABOUT the time the Founding Fathers were weld- 
ing a nation out of thirteen sovereign States 
stretched along the Atlantic seaboard, a German 
immigrant, one John Jacob Astor, began to lay 
the foundations of what was to become in time one 
of the country’s greatest fortunes. Money made by 
many a shrewd deal in the fur trade was invested 
almost exclusively in New York real estate; and 
as the city grew, so, too, grew the Astor millions. 
From that day until only yesterday, the descen- 
dants of John Jacob concentrated the family wealth 
in Manhattan. It was front-page news, consequent- 
ly, when Vincent Astor decided last week to depart 
from this century-old family tradition and diversify 
his investments. From now on, his office announced, 
the Astor eggs will no longer be placed in the Man- 
hattan basket alone, but scattered over the coun- 
try. Back of this decision is the belief 1) that the 
lush days of the $10,000 Park Avenue apartment 
are over and a new era of mass spending has 
begun; and 2) that American industry is going to 
be more evenly distributed throughout the coun- 
try than it is today. If this foresight is sound, we 
can look forward to an era characterized by eco- 
nomic decentralization and more even distribution 
of the national income—not a bad prospect for the 
post-war world. There will be also, if Mr. Astor’s 
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guess is correct, fewer people on the sidewalks of 
New York—and that, too, unless you happen to 
own real estate in Manhattan, will not be a bad 
development either, certainly not for the country 
as a whole. 


HEART of the armament program is steel, without 
which ships, tanks, guns and other war materials 
cannot be produced. One of the reasons why we 
have solid hope of ultimate victory is the tremen- 
ous productive capacity of the American steel in- 
dustry. In one month, it turns out as much steel as 
Japan can produce in a year; and its annual capac- 
ity, now approximately 90,000,000 tons, is three 
times the combined capacity of Germany, Italy and 
occupied Poland. Despite these figures, however, 
there was no complacency last week among War 
Production Board officials in Washington. The steel 
industry was faced with a critical shortage of scrap 
which threatened to curtail production. Once again, 
representatives of the armed forces and the steel 
industry joined with the Conservation Division of 
the WPB to interest the nation in the National 
Salvage Campaign. This was no demonstration to 
whip up war hysteria, but a deadly serious attempt 
to get the estimated eight or ten million tons of 
iron and steel scrap now lying useless in homes, 
farms, dump heaps and factories into the steel 
yards. Upon its success depended the lives of Amer- 
ican boys and the difference between victory and 
defeat on the far-flung fields of battle. Chief ob- 
stacles seemed to be the memory of past bungling 
in collection campaigns and the apathy of the pub- 
lic. There is no room for either now. 


IT is not mere chivalrous shock which produces a 
feeling of uneasiness when one sees pictures of 
working women in overalls or slacks. We must all 
be realistic, of course; this is a dire crisis and, if 
our war effort is to succeed, we must use our man- 
power to the full. That inevitably involves calling 
on the women. Just how complete their mobiliza- 
tion will be is evident from figures released by 
Chairman Paul V. McNutt of the War Manpower 
Commission. In December, 1941, about 1,400,000 
women were engaged in war work: by this Decem- 
ber the number will have leaped to 4,500,000; a 
year from now we may expect to see 6,000,000 
women so employed. Says Chairman McNutt: 
“Over 18,000,000 women must be gainfully em- 
ployed at the end of 1943. . . .” What does that 
mean actually? It means that one out of every six 
women over eighteen years of age, not now in the 
ladies labor force, will be needed; it means that 
one of every four, perhaps one of every three house- 
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wives, between the ages of eighteen and forty-four 
will be employed. It is earnestly to be hoped that 
the Government will call housewives and, more im- 
portantly still, mothers, only as a last desperate 
resort. That hope is no mere wistful chivalry; it 
is hard-headed concern for the future of the home, 
the family, the nation. 


THROUGH the pages of the September Atlantic 
Monthly one can get an authentic glimpse into life 
as we shall lead it in the post-war future. It is 
authentic because it comes from Igor Sikorsky, the 
distinguished aero-engineer, who is careful to in- 
sist that his prophecy is no pipe dream of Jules 
Verne, but a definite possibility scientifically fea- 
sible. The present development of the helicopter, 
the straight-lift plane, is shrouded in military se- 
crecy. But Mr. Sikorsky assures us that the prog- 
ress is so swift that we may expect that most 
householders who drove cars before Pearl Harbor 
will be operating helicopters after the peace. Air 
bus lines will operate likewise. The machine is easy 
to handle, easy to service; unlike the plane, it needs 
no carefully prepared landing field on which to 
alight; it can come down on and take off from any 
small level stretch of ground, roof or pavement. As 
Mr. Sikorsky describes it, the helicopter may well 
replace the automobile. It is an inviting prospect: 
one more item which makes men long even more 
ardently for the day when the roll of guns will die 
down and man will be able once more to dedicate 
his scientific ability to the improvement rather 
than to the destruction of the human race. 


DEFEAT of the red-gallus campaign for “White 
Supremacy” is hailed with happy shouts in Georgia. 
The old State has vindicated its good reputation 
before the world; and this is ample cause for re- 
joicing. The sobering thought remains,’ however, 
that Talmadge’s defeat was the defeat of a cold- 
blooded, shrewdly calculated enterprise. The plan 
still remains tempting, and future Governor Arnall 
will have plenty to do to remove, by education, the 
opportunities for its resurrection. 


THERE were Catholic trade unions in the Catholic 
countries of Europe and the Catholic regions of 
Germany and Holland before the Nazis destroyed 
Catholic social action. They did superb work, and 
laid the foundation for a future Christian social 
order. In Germany, it was the Catholic trade- 
unionists who saw clearly the Hitler danger, and 
were the staunchest to oppose his ascendancy until 
they were sold out by Von Papen. Will they ever 
return? No, said the Rev. P. J. M. H. Mommersteeg, 
former director of the Catholic trade-union move- 
ment in Holland, as he spoke in New York City on 
September 10 to the final session of the Inter- 
American Seminar on Social Studies. In his opin- 
ion, the day of the denominational trade unions 
was a necessary, a glorious day, but that day is 
now past. Their place will be taken by associations 
which are based upon the natural economic group- 


ings of men according to their environment and 
occupation. These will be in accord with the “or- 
ders” (ordines) or natural economic groupings 
spoken of by Pope Pius XI in his Encyclical Quad- 
ragesimo Anno. If you wish to clarify your ideas 
on this point, read the illuminating article on 
“Vocational Groups” by the Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, 
S.J., in Thought for September. Along with the 
new approach to the labor problem, prophesied Dr. 
Mommersteeg, will arise a new and vigorous type 
of Catholic man, who will have broken through the 
present confusion to the lasting truths underlying 
it all. Christian social justice is bound to conquer. 


ANOTHER solution to the age old esthetic prob- 
lem on the nature and purpose of literature was 
provided last week by Professor S. I. Hayakawa of 
the Illinois Institute of Technology. Literature is 
a safety valve, a vent through which stifled ten- 
sion may escape; and it is, in this way, on a par 
with “the oath or the expletive. . . .”” The pleasures 
which we derive from the novel, the drama and the 
poem “are extensions of our adjustment mechan- 
isms” beyond the range normally afforded by our 
standard biological equipment. Almost at the same 
time, Dr. James S. Plant, Director of the Essex 
County Juvenile Clinic at Newark, N. J. (oldest 
tax-supported psychiatric clinic in the country), 
was declaring: “Any one who is not uneasy and to 
a degree jittery over the war is probably not quite 
normal. . . .” If publishers and book sellers can 
only unite these scientific findings and publicize 
them, it should be a banner year for books. Liter- 
ature, says Professor Hayakawa, “arises out of an 
internal necessity when the organism experiences a 
serious tension, disturbance or frustration.” And the 
organism, according to Dr. Plant, which is not ex- 
periencing serious tension and disturbance right 
now is not quite normal. This indeed should be an 
historic year in the history of literary creation 
and criticism. 


A FATHER of five children settled back with his 
after-dinner cigar and warned his guest that he, 
being a priest, would not like the remark that he, 
being a man of the world, was going to make. “My 
children have all had a good Catholic training in 
high-school but now I am going to send them to 
secular colleges. They are going to have to live in 
the world and I want them to know that side of it. 
They will be able to get along better in life if they 
mix with the world in college.” The priest’s reply 
contained an idea which goes right to the heart of 
this common view. “The whole idea of Catholic 
education” he said, “is to teach Catholics how to 
live in conflict with the world. Nothing is easier 
than to learn how to acquiesce and conform to it. 
One doesn’t have to go to a secular college to learn 
that.” Of course, Catholic colleges are by no means 
“out of the world” but their aim is to teach how 
to live completely and successfully in the world 
without succumbing to the spirit of the world which 
is hostile to Christ. That involves a conflict which 
needs special training. 
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ON the afternoon of September sixth, seventeen 
young priests entrained from Maryknoll as mis- 
sionaries to the lowland jungles of Northern Bo- 
livia. The event was epochal. Nearly four centuries 
ago, similar bands crossed the Atlantic bearing the 
vital spirit of Spanish civilization. Today they sail 
again, this time to carry hence the best that we of 
the United States can give to our fellow Americans. 
As ambassadors of good will and peace they are 
priceless. And they will win the profound gratitude 
of the Hispanic soul which puts greatest value on 
supernatural results. Archbishop Spellman, before 
Benediction, addressed to them this typical charge 
of the Church Militant: “As you depart you can be 
buoyed by the knowledge that you, too, are depart- 
ing as soldiers, soldiers of Christ.” 


THOUGH Bataan has fallen, our country knows it 
will arise again. Good, then, is the news that food 
and medicine are getting through to the great leper 
colony of Culion, where devoted men and women 
are giving their lives to this work for the love of 
God. The International Red Cross at Geneva has 
just relayed this message to the Leonard Wood 
Memorial Association. Not so happy is the word 
about the 27,000 American and 44,000 Filipino pris- 
oners in detention at Camp O’Donnell, Pampanga, 
P. I. A letter from Colonel George S. Clarke, U.S.A.., 
says that the prisoners desperately need food, 
sweets, medicines and smokes. The Colonel, who 
left Corregidor in a submarine the night before it 
fell, with mail bags for the United States Govern- 
ment, is working with the Press Club of San Fran- 
cisco to get and send food to these prisoners. 


FROM Berne comes another and more dismal 
story, the continued deportation of Alsatian fami- 
lies to Germany. The stated object of the Nazis is 
to develop a firmer German attitude in surround- 
ings that will be exclusively Nazi. Among the al- 
leged reasons for these removals is the refusal of 
the Alsatians to observe the law regarding the edu- 
cation of children. The Catholic people in the 
Strasbourg region refuse to let their boys and girls 
be inoculated with the Nazi poison. Their heroism 
points a lesson for those nearer home. 


“THE NAZIS are especially anxious to prevent the 
Czech priests and pastors from creating centers of 
spiritual resistance within their congregations, and 
they are furious because they have failed to ob- 
tain complete control over thousands of parishes 
throughout the country.” So speaks a recent article 
in the Inter-Allied Information Service. It con- 
tinues: “A moderate estimate is that about 500 
priests and ministers are held in concentration 
camps.” Outstanding leaders have suffered physi- 
cal torment and severe spiritual pressure, among 
them Karel Cardinal Kaspar, Archbishop of 
Prague, who died a year ago as a result of this 
infamous treatment. 


COMPLAINT is often made that Catholic college 
graduates will not assume enough responsibility 
in public life. Merely learning the Church’s social 
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teaching is not enough; groundwork must be laid 
by developing a spirit of cooperation during student 
years. This conclusion was reached by Notre Dame 
Catholic Actionists after a year’s study of the prob- 
lem, under the leadership of Martin M. McLaugh- 
lin, student C.A. president. 


REPORT from Religious News Service says that 
an Italian Clean Films Campaign has been launched 
by the Commission of Cardinals directing Italian 
Catholic Action. Modeled on the Legion of Decency 
in the United States, the campaign will be marked 
by a public pledge of non-attendance at films listed 
as morally bad. Following the American custom 
the pledge will be repeated every year. Creation of 
a film-classifying board is under way. The drive 
aims to awaken consciences to the fact that these 
films are actually definite occasions of sin. 


TO emphasize the purely religious character of 
Catholic Action, as distinct from the activities of 
the Synarchist movement, a simple rule has been 
adopted. Leaders in Synarchism may not be lead- 
ers in Catholic Action, though they may belong to 
the latter; and the reverse is true. The Church is 
determined to keep the record clear. 


AMERICAN social work arose from “the funda- 
mental religious concept that gave it birth.” Thus 
spoke the committee that on September 6 issued a 
joint statement in Washington, in the name of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference and the Na- 
tional Conference of Catholic Charities. This im- 
portant pronouncement deplored the trend which 
would make the service of private social work 
agencies a direct function of government. The ten- 
dency is especially regrettable, they said, in this 
time when there is great need for rousing the spirit 
of charity which underlies all types of social ser- 
vice. They pointed out that many other groups 
whose services are based on deep religious convic- 
tions feel with them in the matter, as do all those 
who are primarily interested in Catholic welfare 
activity. They view the contrary effort as the work 
of many powerful individuals and organizations 
who see, in the war crisis, a new opportunity for 
enlarging governmental control and responsibility. 
Catholics must be on a constant alert to withstand 
the state materialist who, innocently enough, 
thinks no farther than the enormous power and 
resources of government. Effective social work de- 
mands the motivation and control of eternal prin- 
ciples. Government must assist, but it can never 
supplant “the fundamental religious concept.” 


FALSE reports in the press of England and the 
United States, charging some Brazilian religious 
houses with cooperating actively with Axis subma- 
rines, are the subject of exhaustive study by the 
N.C.W.C. News Service. As a result of these re- 
ports the Catholic Times of London has taken the 
British Broadcasting Company to task for “swal- 
lowing Axis propaganda.” The previous treatment 
of religion by the Nazis should be enough to arouse 
even the dullest minds against believing such tales. 




















THE NATION AT WAR 


THE great Russian attack extending a hundred 
miles southwards from Rzhev is decreasing in in- 
tensity. Russia has claimed only minor gains. 

In south Russia, the Axis has captured Novoros- 
siisk, the best port remaining to the Russians, and 
is threatening Tuapse, another port. The Russian 
Black Sea Fleet is now without a suitable base. 
North of the Caucasus Mountains, Axis troops have 
advanced but a short way on the way to the Cas- 
pian Sea and the adjacent important oil regions. 
Indications are that German troops were withdrawn 
from this area, and sent to the Stalingrad front. 

At Stalingrad large Russian forces are fighting 
bitterly to preserve that city. Last year the Rus- 
sian armies were free to retreat when pressed too 
hard. This year in the south zone, they have the 
Volga River and the Caspian Sea back of them, 
both of which would be difficult to cross. And on 
the far side are large deserts and an absence of 
roads and railroads, making it impracticable to 
support large forces. These Russians have no place 
to retreat to. They are being attacked by strong 
Axis forces, which at date of writing have nearly 
captured Stalingrad, one of the last remaining steel 
centers of Russia. More important, Axis troops are 
on the Volga River interrupting traffic. This traffic 
is a life line to Russia. Its closing will eventually 
seriously affect Russia’s economic situation. It 
means that the United States will be called upon to 
furnish more food for the Russian armies no longer 
able to obtain what they need from the home land. 
Americans will accept reduced allowances, under a 
ration-coupon system, to enable us to keep in the 
field those great Russian armies. 

Russia continues to plead that a Second Front 
be opened to draw off Axis forces, now ravaging 
her land, and deep within her boundaries. She has 
not yet asked that American or British troops join 
her own soldiers either on the south front in Cau- 
casia or in the north near Moscow or Leningrad. 

On the night between August 31 and September 
1, Marshal Rommel with strong Axis troops ad- 
vanced about eight miles in the Egyptian area. The 
main British line of resistance was not reached. 
After a few days of fighting the Axis forces with- 
drew to about where they were when they started, 
leaving the situation unchanged. Both sides in 
Egypt are using their air forces in strong efforts 
to destroy each other’s tanks, fighting cars and 
fuel trucks, and each claims notable successes in 
this regard. American tanks and planes in consid- 
erable numbers are now fighting in Egypt. 

The Japanese have continued to attack our Ma- 
rines in the Solomon Islands, but they have not 
recovered any of their former positions, now known 
to have been on Guadalcanal and Tulagi Islands. 
They have been everywhere repulsed, and have lost 
a sea-plane tender and at least seven planes. How- 
ever, they made a hard fight, for we lost a destroyer 
and a small transport. Over in New Guinea, the 
Australians have nearly driven out what remains 
of the Japanese force which landed in the jungles 
around Milne Bay. CoL. CONRAD H. LANZA 


WASHINGTON FRONT 


WHAT will we do with the college boys when we 
really mobilize all our man power? What, indeed, 
will happen to the colleges? These are among those 
problems which Washington has only half faced. 
Paul McNutt, of the Manpower Commission, has 
already shown some signs of thinking about them, 
and the Army and Navy have had them in mind 
for some time, not to speak of the Air Forces and 
the Marines. For a time all these latter armed 
forces were engaged in an unseemly scramble for 
the college boys, as material for future officers, 
with the Navy coming out on top, because it started 
first. 

Congress also enters the picture, for the Admin- 
istration has for some time wanted it to pass a law 
authorizing the draft of those of eighteen and nine- 
teen years. But, in its innocence, Congress thought 
it could safely put off the problem until after the 
election, and so announced. This was supposed to 
be safe politics. (The people were thought to be 
against it.) But the whole scheme soured because 
it was also announced that Congress would draft 
the youngsters once it was safely elected. In other 
words, this draft became an election issue, which 
was just what was not wanted. Now it is seen to be 
better politics to do it before the election, besides 
being more honorable. 

What, then, will happen to the colleges? These, 
too, like the youngsters themselves, show signs of 
becoming restless. Some of the big ones are sitting 
pretty. Harvard, for instance, has already “con- 
verted” almost 100 per cent. But hundreds of others 
are still on the fence, just as the industries were 
before Nelson took hold. Their problem is clear: 
will they “convert” entirely, or will they continue 
to be part military, part civilian? General Somer- 
vell told the assembled college executives two 
weeks ago in Washington that no college has a 
right to take any boy who is not going to be en- 
gaged in studies that are wholly and directly con- 
nected with the war. 

It may seem strange, but the thing which 
brought this whole problem home most clearly to 
the colleges was that they were told that this is the 
last year for some time for intercollegiate football, 
and that, if we had known what things were to be 
like, last year would have been. 

So far, as I have said, the situation of the col- 
leges is just like that of the industries before they 
were forcibly converted. The Government was try- 
ing to get them to do it of their own accord, just 
as it is doing now with the colleges; and the col- 
leges have the same answer: how will we support 
ourselves if we do? Will you guarantee us an in- 
come? And, of course, the smaller colleges, like the 
smaller companies, see themselves squeezed unless 
they get a piece of the Government’s money. 

Just now the thing looks rather hopeless and 
muddled. If this correspondent might hazard a 
guess from the past, it will go along being muddied, 
and then suddenly a complete plan will spring full- 
armed from somebody’s head, and we will spend 
another year ironing it out. WILFRID PARSONS 
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LABOR DAY PRONOUNCEMENTS 


STRESS ISSUES FACING WORKERS 
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IN many respects, the first Labor Day since the 
Japanese swept over Diamond Head on their way 
toward an unsuspecting Pearl Harbor, reflected the 
national preoccupation with war. The President 
himself sounded the theme when he said in a spe- 
cial statement: “There has never been a Labor Day 
as significant as this one.” And with this appraisal 
thoughtful men everywhere could well agree. 

Throughout almost the whole of Europe, work- 
ingmen had lost their liberties and organized labor 
was in chains. Even as the President’s message 
came over the radio, the armed might of pagan 
tyranny stood arrayed against the few surviving 
citadels of that faith in human freedom which 
Christianity gave to the civilization of the West, 
and which, historically, is the origin of, and basis 
and justification for, all modern democracy. 

Although a large part of the nation celebrated 
the Labor Day week-end in typical holiday style, 
the merrymaking was only a brief furlough from 
the shop and office and assembly line, and was rec- 
ognized as such. The grave pronouncements of 
labor leaders, government officials and civic digni- 
taries made that abundantly clear. It may be worth 
our while to review some of those statements since 
they furnish a convenient cross-section of some of 
the weighty issues facing organized labor at the 
present time. 

Speaking on a coast-to-coast broadcast, George 
Meany, A.F. of L. secretary-treasurer, pledged that 
his organization would do “everything humanly 
possible” to bring about organic unity with the 
C.I.O. This frank challenge to die-hards in both 
camps was doubly barbed with the assertion that 
the forming of a single, unified labor movement 
was the greatest patriotic contribution the unions 
could make to the national war effort. 

Like most leaders of labor, Mr. Meany recognizes 
that rivalry between the A.F. of L. and the C.I.O., 
issuing inevitably, despite the peace pleas of top 
men in both groups, in jurisdictional strikes, has 
done more, perhaps, to destroy public goodwill for 
organized labor than any other single cause. He 
recognizes, too, that only by getting to the roots of 
this rivalry, the division in labor’s ranks, can this 
curse be done away with. Furthermore, with an 
ear close to the ground, he hears the rumblings of 
at least some of the rank-and-file dissatisfied with 
leaders who, in the words of 338 News, official pub- 
lication of the C.I.0. Local 338, Retail, Wholesale 
and Chain Food Store Employes, “the more they 
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talk about peace, the farther away we are from it.” 

The issue is simple enough. Are the leaders of 
American labor big enough to sink personal ani- 
mosity, vested interests, past rivalries and present 
ambitions in a sincere desire and determination to 
close ranks in this hour of national peril? If even 
the threat of totalitarianism cannot lead them to 
do this, the public may be pardoned for not taking 
at face value labor’s lofty exhortations in behalf 
of unity and sacrifice in the conduct of the war. 

No one, of course, underestimates the very real 
and complex problems involved in reintegrating the 
divided forces of labor, but it is obvious that these 
problems can never be solved unless the members 
of the respective peace committees, soon to begin 
negotiations, bring to their meetings a sincere will 
for peace and unity. About this sincere will there 
seems to be, unfortunately, some little doubt. The 
next month or two will tell. 

While the question of labor unity on the national 
front was being agitated, the divisive issue of labor 
cooperation on an international basis was raised 
again by the refusal of Soviet “trade unions” to 
accept anything less than direct representation on 
the projected Anglo-American Trade Union Com- 
mittee. Accordingly, a group of A.F. of L. men in 
New York celebrated the holiday by calling on 
their leaders to accede to the Communists. 

Last May, it will be remembered, Sir Walter 
Citrine came to this country to invite the A.F. of L. 
to cooperate with the Anglo-Soviet Trade Union 
Committee. This invitation was rejected by the 
A.F. of L. on the ground that the Soviet unions 
are not free but dominated by the Government. At 
the time, the A.F. of L. suggested a counterpro- 
posal whereby an Anglo-American Trade Union 
Committee would be set up which could act through 
its English members as a “liaison’’ with Soviet 
Trade Unions. It is this compromise which the 
Russians have now rejected. 

The situation is further complicated by C.L.O. 
resentment over the original British negotiations 
with the A.F. of L., sharply characterized by C.I.O. 
President Philip Murray “as a backdoor agree- 
ment.” Furthermore, C.I.0. Leftists are eager for 
an alliance with Soviet unions, since such an alli- 
ance would be, according to a late issue of the 
Wage Earner, well-edited organ of the Detroit 
Chapter, Association of Catholic Trade Unionists, 
“one of the greatest boons the Communist elements 
of American labor could gain.” Unfortunately, at 




















the last meeting of the C.I.O. Executive Board, a 
resolution was adopted on international trade union 
unity which can only serve to encourage domestic 
Leftists. 

While organized labor wants a voice, to which it 
is entitled, in the post-war settlement, and while 
international cooperation among labor bodies is de- 
sirable for several reasons, neither the A.F. of L. 
nor the C.I.0. can afford to stultify itself by joining 
hands with organs of a totalitarian regime, by 
whatever mendacious name they are called. In his 
Labor Day statement, President Green called for a 
Fifth Freedom—‘“the freedom of workers in every 
land to join free and democratic trade unions of 
their own choice,” and President Murray, in a 
similar message, said that the basic issue of the 
war is “the right of the working and common peo- 
ple everywhere to enjoy liberty, democracy and the 
opportunity to work out their destiny as free men 
and women.” 

Clearly, these statements cannot be reconciled, 
by any amount of mental acrobatics, with a policy 
of cooperation with Soviet Trade Unions, or as far 
as that goes, with many unions in Latin America 
dominated by totalitarian ideologies. For the pres- 
ent, American labor can make its best contribution 
to the freedom of workers elsewhere by avoiding 
compromising alliances, and by insisting on the ap- 
plication of the “Fifth Freedom” everywhere, even 
in Russia; or rather, especially in Russia, since 
men who fight so bravely deserve freedom. 

One of the most constructive observations in the 
many Labor Day statements was made by Attor- 
ney General John J. Bennett, Democratic nominee 
for Governor of New York. After describing labor’s 
contribution to the fight against tyranny, Mr. Ben- 
nett said: 

Labor’s unstinted service in war is superbly narrow- 

ing the gap between workers and management. 

With labor sharing more in the fruits of produc- 

tion, workers will, from their surplus, participate 

increasingly in ownership. Progress of labor in man- 
agement will follow as a natural result. 

This observation, it strikes me, deserves careful 
study. As labor becomes increasingly organized, 
there is a possibility that American industry may 
become a vast arena where organized workers and 
organized management fight to the finish for the 
fruits of their common effort. Unless the conflict- 
ing claims of workers, managers and owners can 
be resolved in a higher unity, the warfare between 
these groups may yet rock the foundations of our 
democracy. 

Already, of course, there exists among labor, 
management and capital a basis for such unity, 
namely, the fact that all these groups participate 
in a common economic function for the purpose of 
making a livelihood. But the development of the 
spirit of class warfare, which accompanied the 
growth of laissez-faire capitalism, as well as the 
insistence on the profit motive to the exclusion of 
the social obligations of property, threw into sharp 
relief the conflicting interests of the separate 
groups and obscured what they had in common. 

Capital, accordingly, oppressed labor, treating it 


not as a partner in a common enterprise, but as 
a commodity to be exploited for profit. Labor 
fought back, naturally, and demanded a just share 
of the wealth it helped to produce. In the heat of 
the struggle, both parties lost sight of the obvious, 
elementary fact that they performed the same 
function in society, producing steel, textiles, auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, or one of a thousand other 
products, as the case might be; and that, as a con- 
sequence, they had very much in common. It was 
to the benefit of all—labor, management and capi- 
tal—that the industry or trade flourish, and to- 
ward that end all had some contribution to make. 

Now this basis of unity is being increasmgly rec- 
ognized in our times, and the fact that labor-man- 
agement committees are working successfully, ac- 
cording to Donald Nelson, head of the War Produc- 
tion Board, to increase production in over a thou- 
sand war plants, is one of the most hopeful devel- 
opments today. 

Whether or not, however, the participation of 
labor in management, based solely on their com- 
mon function in the economic life of society, will 
stand the strain of peace-time operations is disput- 
able. Is there, then, some other basis which can 
strengthen the reality of community of function 
and narrow still more the gap between the two 
groups? 

Mr. Bennett says there is; and that that basis is 
labor’s participation in ownership. 

If, to make the suggestion concrete, every em- 
ploye of the United States Steel Corporation, or 
even a majority of them, owned some stock in the 
business, labor would have another title to share 
responsibility with management, and a title that 
could not well be questioned by either management 
or capital. 

Furthermore, the source of the present enmity 
between labor and capital—the fight for what each 
group thinks is a fair share of the proceeds—would 
be rendered much less prolific of hatred, envy and 
suspicion. The workers would have a new and very 
tangible motive for striving hand and hand with 
management for the prosperity of the corporation; 
and management would find it much easier to look 
upon labor as a co-partner and an equal. Labor, 
too, would be less tempted to “slow down” on the 
job simply to keep the owners from making too 
much profit; and managers would find it exceed- 
ingly difficult to “sweat” workers who, as stock- 
holders, would also be their bosses! 

Mr. Bennett’s observation has other intriguing 
possibilities—such as the influence of ownership 
on personal responsibility, and the diffusion of 
property as an obstacle to Socialism and a bulwark 
of democracy—but there is no time to consider 
them here. Workers, however, as they continue, in 
cooperation with management and capital, to out- 
produce the Axis, might well devote some thought 
to what they are going to do, when peace comes, 
with the money they are now generously and patri- 
otically putting into war bonds. If they decide to 
invest some of it in the factories and corporations 
which employ them, we may be a long way on the 
path toward industrial democracy. 
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CATHOLIC MOTHERS IN GERMANY 
BATTLE TO PRESERVE THE FAITH 


JOSEPHINE QUIRK 











WHEN I returned to America shortly before the 
war from a year in Germany, the question I was 
asked most frequently was: “How are the Catholic 
women of Germany reacting to Hitler’s persecu- 
tion of the Church?” Since our country entered 
the war, I have been asked this same question so 
often, that I concluded the women of America 
might be interested in hearing how the Catholic 
women in the Reich met the challenge of the man 
who tried so desperately to destroy the Church 
in Germany. Their story is a saga of sheer hero- 
ism and daring. 

The Catholic women of Germany are not taking 
this persecution lying down. Rather have they met 
it with a courage and daring and a fighting spirit 
that might well inspire all Catholic women every- 
where to fight for their religion and the right to 
practise it. 

When Hitler closed the Catholic schools and 
abolished all forms of Catholic Action, he deprived 
Catholic youth of more than athletic activities. He 
also took away the instructive and constructive 
activities that had been traditional in Germany for 
centuries. We must remember that Catholic Action 
was a part of the daily life of all children in Ger- 
many centuries before we thought of it in this coun- 
try. The mothers found ways of meeting the crisis 
in their children’s lives. 

I saw evidences of their work wherever I went, 
especially in rural Germany. They have waged 
their war against the dictator by simple, homely 
acts that seem almost childish in their telling. In 
one town, the mothers banded together and de- 
cided to do something about the daily religious 
instruction that ceased when the Catholic schools 
closed. Their all-absorbing desire was to keep alive 
in their children the doctrines of their holy Faith. 
How to do it? They organized “Saturday Parties” 
for the children of the village. The principal fea- 
ture of the party was the “catechism game” for 
which prizes were given. The game was like a spell- 
ing bee and the questions were on some feature 
of the Catholic religion or a particular lesson from 
the catechism. The youngsters became so interested 
in the game—and the prizes—that all during the 
week they tossed questions at each other and dis- 
cussed their religion whenever they met. 

I attended one of these “parties.” It was a mov- 
ing and inspiring sight to watch the “games” and 
realize the purpose behind them. These simple peas- 
ants were making a supreme effort to keep their 
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religion alive in the minds and hearts of their chil- 
dren. I know that American women would resent 
being deprived of their daily Mass, but I wonder 
how many mothers would risk arrest and a con- 
centration camp to keep the catechism alive. 

Another favorite game was “playing the Mass’’— 
the most impressive thing I have ever seen. The 
game was the idea of a devout mother who saw 
her children deprived of the Mass and knew what 
that deprivation would mean to their future. She 
was determined they would not forget that great- 
est of all Sacrifices. 

The children were intensely interested in it and, 
unlike other pastimes, took it very seriously. Every 
detail of the Mass was studied and followed as far 
as possible. It was no slipshod affair. A table be- 
came the altar, the family Bible was used for the 
missal, a goblet served as a chalice and white pa- 
per discs served for the host. One boy chosen be- 
cause he knew all the principal parts of the Mass 
was the celebrant. Two others were acolytes. The 
girls, not to be left out, read the gospel and 
preached the sermon. It was a great honor to be 
chosen as celebrant and it was every boy’s ambi- 
tion to “read the Mass.” It encouraged many of 
them to study the Mass. Others were eager to be- 
come acolytes—and perfected themselves. Always 
in the background were the mothers encouraging, 
teaching, praising. 

The game became so popular that in some towns 
in Bavaria, boys made their own altars while 
mothers contributed linens, candlesticks, crucifixes. 

A friend took me to a village in the Munich 
diocese, where the persecution of their beloved 
Cardinal Faulhaber had fired the Catholics with 
a zeal unmatched in Germany. The “Mass game” 
was played in the parlor of one of the peasants. 
The son, a lad of twelve, who had been an altar 
boy for four years and who wanted to study for 
the priesthood, was celebrant. His parents and sev- 
eral other adults were there, as well as many chil- 
dren. The large room was crowded. It was most 
impressive to see the seriousness with which every- 
one, including myself, took the “game.” You see, 
it was in one of those towns where the Nazis had 
confiscated the monastery and its lands and had 
imprisoned the priests, depriving the villagers of 
their Sunday as well as their daily Mass. 

When Hitler clamped down on Catholic Action, 
it meant, among other things, the abrogation of 
another activity that had been traditional in Cath- 




















olic Germany tor centuries. This was the free 
weekly sewing classes for girls of all creeds con- 
ducted by the nuns. These gatherings were more 
than mere sewing classes. For generations the girls 
of Bavaria started their hope chests when they 
were little girls and through the years, until their 
marriage, wove the materials, crocheted the laces, 
embroidered the linens and made their complete 
trousseaux at these classes. 

I was in Germany when the edict came abolish- 
ing these classes. It was hailed everywhere as a 
major calamity, especially among non-Catholics. I 
remember a Jewish woman who was panicky about 
it. She accused the Nazis of wantonly destroying a 
tradition of their family. “What will my daughters 
do!” she cried excitedly. “What will they do for 
their trousseaux?” 

“Can’t you teach them to sew?” I asked know- 
ing that all German women are good seamstresses. 

“But—you don’t understand,” she said sadly. 
“For generations the girls in our family have 
learned to sew from the nuns. I’m the ninth gen- 
eration in our family who learned to make her 
trousseau under their instruction. It’s been part of 
our upbringing. Now my girls will never have that 
privilege. Nobody can teach like the good Sisters. 
What shall we do?” 

What did the Catholic women do about it? They 
met in little groups at different homes on differ- 
ent days and held sewing classes—with the good 
Sisters in the background, directing their activi- 
ties and inspiring their work, but never appearing 
at the actual classes. It was necessary to resort 
to all sorts of ruses to keep these classes from any 
appearance of Catholic Action. They knew it was 
dangerous and that they were running the risk of 
a concentration camp—for that is the penalty for 
the slightest infringement of any order of Hitler. 

Perhaps no women in Germany have suffered as 
much as the nuns, for they have been deprived, not 
only of a livelihood, but in countless ways have 
been subjected to insults and cruelties almost be- 
yond endurance. Nobody ever disputed the fact 
that they were fine teachers. For generations they 
taught in the public schools of Catholic Bavaria. 
Hitler peremptorily dismissed them, leaving nearly 
two thousand nuns with no means of support. 
Many of the teaching Orders suffered to the point 
of hunger. 

It was a still greater shock when Hitler closed 
the Catholic schools and, in many cases, confisca- 
ted the property. The nuns were subjected to a 
veritable reign of terror by the Nazi government. 

When the Catholic schools in Germany were 
closed and Nazi education substituted, many con- 
vents were seized by the Government and con- 
verted into public schools. Nazi teachers were 
brought from other parts of Germany to instruct 
the children. All religious instruction was abol- 
ished and Nazi doctrines and principles were sub- 
stituted. In some cases, where there was a shortage 
of Nazi teachers, the nuns were drafted by the 
Government and forced to teach in their own con- 
vents under Nazi supervision. 

They were given the Nazi course of study and 


made to teach Nazi doctrines that were abhorrent 
to them. In one convent, a young Sister refused to 
do this, insisting that these doctrines were con- 
trary to her belief and that of her pupils. She 
claimed that she could not and would not teach 
them, for to do so would be a violation of her 
sacred vows. When she was upheld by the Mother 
Superior, both were arrested and sent to a con- 
centration camp. Neither has been seen or heard 
from since their internment. The other nuns were 
lined up like criminals and threatened with “worse 
than arrest” if they dared object to or criticize 
anything they were ordered to teach. 

One day I visited a convent in Ejichstatt and 
found the Mother Superior, usually a very calm 
person, in a state of great excitement and agita- 
tion. She greeted me with: “Leave here at once! 
You musn’t be seen here! Go, go, and I'll call you 
later in the day.” 

In the afternoon I received a message asking 
me to come to the convent. Arriving there, I asked 
about the excitement of the morning and was told 
a story that seemed incredible even in Germany. 
There were three English nuns in the convent who 
had come from England the previous year to teach 
English. When the Catholic schools were closed 
and the nuns were having difficulty getting food 
and other necessities, it was decided to send them 
back to England. The Mother Superior of their 
home convent sent the money for their passage. It 
was promptly confiscated by the Nazi Government 
on the grounds that no money could leave the coun- 
try. The same thing happened on two subsequent 
occasions. Finally they appealed to the British 
Consul and proved that they were British sub- 
jects and should be permitted to return to their 
home in England. There was still the matter of 
money being taken out of Nazi Germany, and the 
Mother Superior knew they would confiscate any 
funds that might be sent from England. The British 
Consul contacted the German Ambassador in Lon- 
don who permitted the Mother Superior of the 
English convent to purchase two round trip tickets 
to Germany. These were sent to Eichstatt and the 
young Sisters were allowed to use the “return” 
portions for passage home. 

On the day they left, three members of the Ges- 
tapo called at the convent, summoned the Mother 
Superior and all the other Sisters, lined them up 
and read a long document to them. This threatened 
dire punishment on all of them if the English nuns, 
on their return to England, mentioned conditions 
among the Catholics in Germany or discussed any- 
thing they had seen or heard during their sojourn 
in the Reich. 

The Gestapo had delivered this ultimatum short- 
ly before I called and this was the cause of the 
Mother Superior’s agitation. The English nuns, 
under the escort of the Gestapo, had just left. A 
Brownshirt was still there when I called—to see 
that the nuns did not play any tricks on the Gov- 
ernment. It sounds fantastic to Americans who 
have no conception of what is going on in Ger- 
many. To me, after the things I have witnessed, 
nothing is impossible. 
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PERSECUTION STALKS THE JEWS 


ACROSS THE FACE OF EUROPE 


MAURICE FELDMAN 











BEFORE World War II there were 8,500,000 Jews 
in the countries now occupied by the Nazis. 

Today it is estimated that less than 6,000,000 
remain. 600,000 Jews have migrated, about 1,000,- 
000 are in German concentration camps in Ger- 
many, Poland, occupied Russia, France, Finland, 
Italy, Greece. The Jewish birth rate, according to 
a report of the Joint Distribution Committee, has 
dropped more than 12 per cent since 1939, while 
the mortality rate has increased at an accelerated 
speed of 6 to 14 per cent. In Germany were 471,000 
Jews last year. Most of them have been trans- 
ferred to Polish concentration camps, German non- 
Aryan girls were ordered to disorderly houses in 
Poland, the Ukraine, the Baltic countries. The male 
youth is being pressed into conscript battalions to 
aid the German war effort. 

The existence of all these people was burdened 
by a thousand disabilities. Food, never plentiful 
even for “Aryan” citizens, is very scarce for Jews. 
After a few months of the war the Jews in Ger- 
many were told that they could use their ration 
card only a limited time each day. If the lines at 
the stores are too long and the goods exhausted, 
the Jews have to go home without food. Orders 
were issued which prohibited Jews from buying 
clothing or even thread with which to make or 
mend their garments. Yet, in their ragged clothing, 
thousands of Jews toil in the Nazi labor service, 
building roads, breaking stones, working where- 
ever they are needed and at the most laborious 
tasks in the Nazi war industries. 

Special curfew regulations, segregated resi- 
dences, forbidden air-raid shelters, a whole series 
of humiliations were designed to make existence 
intolerable for the Jews. From the 40,000 remain- 
ing Austrian Jews, all of them concentrated in 
Vienna, are 1,500 being shipped to Poland week- 
ly. Hundreds jump from the moving trains. 

In Minsk, Odessa and Kiev, Russia, 193,000 Jew- 
ish men, women and children have been shot, in 
Riga, Latvia, 21,000 and in Vilna, Lithuania, 60,000. 
According to Cardinal Hinsley, Catholic Archbishop 
of Westminster, more than 560,000 Polish Jews 
had been executed without any trial. Epidemics of 
typhus and other diseases are sweeping the Jew- 
ish ghettos of Warsaw and other cities of Poland. 
The Jews in these ghettos are forbidden to emerge 
and the populace outside the ghetto are forbidden 
to enter. In France 35,000 Jews were sent to con- 
centration camps, the Nuremberg Laws were in- 
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troduced not only in unoccupied France, but also 
in all of her colonies. 

Two and a half years ago, Holland was a place 
where refugees from Germany were eager to go 
because it offered freedom from Nazi domination. 
Today, Holland is a place which not only Ger- 
man refugees but many Dutch people would like 
to leave, because it is occupied by Hitler. Deporta- 
tion of the 180,000 Netherland Jews and part-Jews 
is now being rushed through by the Nazi occupa- 
tion authorities with the aim of having this mass 
removal completed by June 1, 1943. The Jews are 
being shifted to German-occupied portions of East- 
ern Europe. Deportation of Dutch Jews began on 
July 23, 1942, at an announced rate of 600 a day. 
Some 60,000 of these Nazi victims have been as- 
sembled in Amsterdam preparatory to expulsion 
from their country by the invaders. 

The curfew imposed upon Jews by the Nazis has 
been rigidly enforced. Jews are not even allowed to 
lean out of their windows or sit in gardens or on 
balconies overlooking the street during curfew 
hours. When standing before a window, Jews must 
wear the Star of David. Many houses owned by 
non-Aryans were confiscated by the Nazis and the 
owners must pay rent if they wish to continue 
living there. Jewish girls in Holland are being sent 
to distant German army camps. For example, a 
sixteen-year old girl, was dragged from her parents’ 
house in Amsterdam and her father later learned 
that she had been ordered, with many other Jew- 
ish and part-Jewish girls, to a Nazi military post. 
Representatives of the Catholic Churches of Hol- 
land have sent a petition to Air-General Friedrich 
Christiansen, commander of the German forces in 
Holland, requesting better treatment of Dutch Jews. 

An eyewitness account of cruelty, deportation 
and murder, affecting tens of thousands of Jew- 
ish lives in the Balkans, was given by S. B. Jacob- 
son, the head of the Balkan department of the 
American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee. 
Mr. Jacobson, an American, returned recently from 
two years in Budapest. I spoke with him about the 
situation of the Jews in the Balkan area. 

“The 900,000 Jews in Hungary” he told me, “are 
today in the deepest despair. They have had a taste 
of all of the measures which the Nazis inflict on 
Jews who fall within their grasp. A few months 
ago, in a period of less than a fortnight, 18,500 
Jews were taken from their homes and thrust over 
the Galician border into German-occupied Poland. 

















The number of casualties during this deportation 
movement is estimated at 9,000.” 

Mr. Jacobson spoke with Hungarian non-com- 
missioned officers, who told him that they had per- 
sonally seen hundreds of Jewish and other non- 
Aryan bodies floating down the Dniester River, 
unidentified and uncared for. Deportations of Jews 
have taken place from every Balkan country. In 
Greece, Bulgaria and Roumania at least 86,000 
Jews were deported into labor camps in the 
Ukraine. 

Roumania contains the most violent type of anti- 
Semitism. In Bucharest itself, there are still vestiges 
of the murderous pogroms which took place during 
the last six months. Synagogues are still in ruins, 
small shops which had been pillaged have not been 
repaired, and 122 graves in the Jewish cemetery 
bear silent witness to the extent of the pogroms. 
Is it any wonder that 7,500 Jews were desperate 
enough to embark on the Struma, where they knew 
their fate was uncertain, when the alternative 
would have been to remain in a land like Rou- 
mania? 

Slovakia has been one hundred per cent on the 
German model since 1940. Ever since then, the 
situation of the 70,000 Jews in that land has be- 
come steadily worse. All of the Jews and “non- 
Aryans” are concentrated into ten ghetto towns. 
The Government has seized all Jewish-owned realty 
for the benefit of the bandits who govern Slovakia 
today. Wholesale deportations are now taking place 
from Slovakia to Poland. Slovakia has its own 
equivalent of the German Storm Troopers, the 
Hlinka Guards. The young men who make up these 
Hlinka Guards are given an intensive course by 
German SS men how to abuse Jews and political 
enemies. 

In the protectorate of Bohemia-Moravia, the 
situation of the Jews is similar to that in Slovakia. 
Since January 12, 1942, 16,200 Jews have been 
jailed in the prison of Theresenstadt. Theirs is per- 
haps the most tragic fate of all. All their docu- 
ments and papers were taken from them and de- 
stroyed so that they are today absolutely without 
identification, like corpses in a potter’s field. Can- 
didates for this type of treatment are generally 
picked up by SS Guards between two and three in 
the morning. Very few Jews in Bohemia-Moravia 
sleep the night through; all of them lie awake in 
dread of a fateful knock at the door. 

Following the conquest of Yugoslavia, two sep- 
arate states were set up: Serbia and Croatia. Bel- 
grade, the capital of Serbia, is now clear of Jews. 
Its Jewish population was formerly 20,000. Jews, 
who remained in Belgrade after the German oc- 
cupation, were either herded off into suburban 
forests and shot to death, or else are in concentra- 
tion camps. Thousands were lucky in escaping to 
Turkey and from there to Palestine. 

In Croatia a body similar to the German SS has 
been organized. These black-shirted brigands, who 
are known as the Ustasha, were trained in Hun- 
gary and Italy. Firing squads have been busy 
against Jews. The newly built temple in Zagreb 
was demolished. 


The situation of the 108,000 Jews in Belgimn 
becomes worse from day to day. All Jews have 
to wear the Star of David, their property has been 
confiscated and 3,500 are being sent to Polish con- 
centration camps weekly. 

The situation of the few thousand Jews in the 
Scandinavian countries of Finland, Denmark and 
Norway is similar to that of Belgium. 

There is no doubt that the Nazis have plans not 
only for the extermination of the Jews in Europe, 
but throughout the whole world. In conversations, 
which I had during my stay in Sweden with Dr. 
Sven Hedin, famous Swedish explorer and one of 
Hitler’s closest friends, he admitted that Hitler told 
him many times about his plans of concentrating 
all Jews of the world in camps at Madagascar. 

However, the Jews are not the only victims of 
Nazism. Millions of Frenchmen, Belgians, Russians, 
Poles, Danes, Norwegians, Greeks, etc., etc., are 
suffering under the same terror and brutality 
which characterizes the Nazi regime. 


THE NEGRO PRESS IS 
A RACIAL ADVOCATE 


THEOPHILUS LEWIS 











(Continued from last week) 


THE majority of our papers are comparatively 
young, as newspapers go; their average age is cer- 
tainly not higher than that of the Pittsburgh 
Courier, thirty-two years, although the Baltimore 
Afro-American is now in its fiftieth year, while the 
New York Age, a patriarch of the Negro press, is 
over sixty years old. Some established papers are 
still owned by their founders, some have grown 
increasingly prosperous under successive owners 
and some have become family properties. The Bal- 
timore Afro-American and the Norfolk Journal 
and Guide are the lucrative family papers. 
Most colored publishers become vague or non- 
committal when asked about their circulation. 
Eugene Gordon, writing in the old American Mer- 
cury, in 1928, when Mencken was editor, stated 
that the total circulation of Negro papers was 
estimated to be between one and five million a 
week, an estimate which obviously leaves plenty of 
margin for error. Since practically all Negro pa- 
pers are published weekly, they are not required 
by law to submit quarterly statements of circu- 
lation to the Post Office Department and most 
colored publishers are not reluctant to take advan- 
tage of the “out.” Still, Gordon’s lower figure may 
not be fantastic and may even incline toward the 
conservative side. The Pittsburgh Courier and Bal- 
timore Afro-American each has a circulation of 
around 200,000. The Chicago Defender, which once 
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soared to the phenomenal figure of 275,000—that 
is phenomenal for a colored paper—now has a 
stable circulation of 75,000. The New York Star- 
News sells 40,000, and the Kansas City Call and 
Norfolk Journal and Guide over 15,000 each. The 
People’s Voice, New York, barely six months old, 
has skyrocketed to 50,000. Most of these figures 
are certified by ABC auditors. As there are more 
than 200 colored papers, all the others must have 
a combined circulation equal to the seven papers 
mentioned. A Department of Commerce bulletin, 
in fact, states that, in 1940, 155 Negro papers had 
a total circulation of 1,276,000; but some college 
or religious journals may be included in that figure, 
while some standard newspapers may be omitted. 
Negro papers, it is safe to say, are read regularly 
by one-tenth of the race—the most alert-minded 
tenth. It is obvious, then, that the Negro press has 
a restricted but nonetheless potent influence in this 
racial group. 

Most Negro papers derive the bulk of their in- 
come from circulation rather than advertising, but 
the latter form of revenue is steadily increasing. 
Virtually all the national display advertising in 
colored papers is controlled by the Ziff agency, 
which is owned by a Jew. These ads are not very 
lucrative, according to general report, but a little 
revenue is better than none at all, and advertising 
mats help an editor to dress up his paper so as 
to give it an air of prosperity. Local display adver- 
tising consists mainly of “good will” copy, inserted 
by white merchants in colored neighborhoods who 
really do not have to advertise at all, but feel that 
throwing some business to a colored paper will 
please their customers. Only one paper, the New 
York Star-News, has carried department-store and 
novelty-shop accounts over a number of years. 
Those are the accounts white advertising managers 
brag about. The Star-News also carries an impres- 
sive volume of classified ads. Doing a profitable 
business in “legitimate” advertising, the Star-News 
was in a position to refuse copy offered by the 
purveyors of good-luck charms and love powders. 
For a number of years the Star-News even refused 
to accept any advertising that was controlled by 
the Ziff agency. 

The majority of colored publishers cannot af- 
ford the luxury of censoring their advertising col- 
umns. The off-color ads are often the most profit- 
able and dependable part of a publisher’s business. 
Without those ads, he would have to reduce his 
payroll, and most colored papers are already under- 
staffed. The writer once worked for an editor who 
did refuse off-color advertising. On one occasion he 
rejected a long-term contract which would have 
yielded a monthly check sufficient to pay the rent 
for his office. His integrity was admirable, but he 
is no longer an editor, while his colleagues, who 
compromised with evil by running dangerous and 
indecent advertisements, are still in business. 

There are a few papers, perhaps half a dozen in 
all, that are really prosperous enough to get along 
without advertising that reflects discredit on the 
intelligence or morals of their readers. One paper 
has a gross income of $500,000 a year. Another 
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paper paid the family that owned it $600 a month 
in salaries and $200 in rent, out of gross annual 
revenue of $150,000. The Chicago Defender once 
absorbed the shock of a $100,000 embezzlement 
without wincing. The Negro press is probably the 
most stable and profitable business owned by mem- 
bers of the race. No prominent Negro paper failed 
during the depression, most of them did not even 
reduce their size. The only important strike against 
colored employers was against the management 
of a newspaper. The Negro press is not rolling in 
wealth, of course, but several papers have passed 
the stage when offensive advertising was the life- 
blood of their revenue. There is no discernable rea- 
son why they should not clean up their columns, 
unless it is because bad habits have a tendency to 
linger. Until they do, the prestige of these papers 
will always suffer and any editorial excellencies 
will be overshadowed by the lurid and cheap adver- 
tising matter. 

A more serious delinquency of Negro journal- 
ism is the frequency, one might even say the prev- 
alence, of bad taste in news writing. It is in marked 
contrast to the high quality of the majority of the 
editorial and much of the column writing. This is 
a fault of which only a few papers can be accused, 
but they happen to be among the more prosper- 
ous weeklies with the largest circulations. In those 
papers crime stories which have to do with murder 
or mayhem include too many of the gruesome de- 
tails. There is a macabre description of the victim’s 
moribund groanings, of how his gore soaked the 
carpet or clotted on the sidewalk, of his ghastly 
expression just before his last gasp. When pictures 
illustrate the stories the photographers somehow 
manage to make them obscene rather than tragic. 
In scandal stories, where philandering, breach of 
promise or divorce are involved, the sordid back- 
ground of the case is often described with a literal- 
ness that borders on lubricity. 

There is an obvious inconsistency in an editor 
complaining that white papers exaggerate the prev- 
alence of crime among Negroes while publishing 
lurid descriptions of their offenses in his own col- 
umns. Still, one must not overlook the fact that 
the colored editor not only publishes the crimes 
committed by Negroes, he also publicizes the crimes 
committed against them. Besides, he usually pre- 
sents the criminal side of his community in its 
correct perspective, as an aberrant departure from 
the otherwise orderly course of life. This proper 
perspective is badly needed to offset overemphasis 
on Negro crime in the other papers. 

The Negro press does not attempt to flatter its 
readers or to give them a false picture of Negro 
life. It represents the race as more sinned against 
than sinning, for that is its primary function, its 
sole reason for being; but it does not fall into the 
fallacy of maintaining that Negroes do not sin at 
all. Negro papers mirror the whole life of their 
communities approximately as it is, explaining the 
delinquencies of Negroes without trying to explain 
them away. In the meantime, it is a tireless and 
frequently eloquent and effective advocate of inter- 
racial justice. 

















BURSTING OF A BIRTH-CONTROL BUBBLE 


SISTER M. AMBROSIA, 1.H.M. 











SCIENTISTS here considered are the men and 
women whose biographies appear on page five and 
every fifth page thereafter of the sixth edition of 
the American Men of Science. They were born in 
every month of the year and the distribution by 
month is interestingly uniform. The total number 
of births in the study is 5,072. The high in the dis- 
tribution is 480 in September and the low is in 
February with 368. It would be surprising if the 
low did not come in February, the shortest month 
of the year. Considering the men and women sep- 
arately, the high and low for the men occur in Sep- 
tember and February, the same as in the total. In 
the case of the women, September gives over to 
August while February holds to the low. 


Jan. Feb. March April May June 
Men: 431 355 383 380 356 402 
Women: 20 13 31 26 24 15 
Total: 451 368 414 406 380 417 

July August Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Men: 406 435 455 445 363 378 
Women: 25 34 25 27 20 23 
Total: 431 469 480 472 383 401 


The uniformity of this distribution is particu- 
larly interesting to anyone who has read, and hap- 
pens to remember, a study that was reported in 
Science News Letter for September 21, 1940. Spring 
Babies Brighter Because of Selection carried the 
following bit of information: “Children whose 
parents belong to the professional and ‘white 
collar’ occupations have higher IQ’s than children 
of the laboring classes. The white collar workers 
and professional people have a better acquaintance 
with birth-control methods. And to clinch matters, 
the children of these occupational classes are more 
commonly born in the springtime.” This quotation 
is typical birth-control and planned-parenthood ad- 
vertising. 

The weekly which printed the article has the 
word Science in its title. Unfortunate, but true, is 
the fact that readers, in general, accept anything 
called scientific to be synonymous with truth. The 
brevity of the article makes it good advertising. 
Many adults are not willing to give the time and 
concentration that would be required to read a long 
treatise. People of high-school age read these 
synopses which appear with catchy leads under 
that intriguing super-title “News.” 

The investigator who presented the report to 
the American Psychological Association is quoted 
as believing that the explanation for the bright 
babies lies not in the weather but in the planning 


of births. Accepting that conclusion, the reader 
should delete the word Spring from the lead. That 
versatile factor, the weather, being removed, Babies 
Brighter Because of Selection is still good adver- 
tising and brings up the question, did the investiga- 
tor know that the 3,275 children about whom she 
had information were born on a planned-birth pro- 
gram? 

Let us take a closer look at the premises from 
which the BBB conclusion was drawn. “Children 
whose parents belong to the professional and 
‘white collar’ occupations have higher IQ’s than 
children of the laboring classes.” Is this not a 
sweeping statement that calls for justification? Dr. 
Constantine Panunzio, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, in discussing population trends in the United 
States, offers an explanation of the notion of the 
intellectual inferiority of the lower classes: 

How this idea arose and became rooted in this coun- 

try, which only yesterday held “the shirt sleeves” 

philosophy, is in itself an interesting story. It seems 
to have arisen alongside the birth-control move- 
ment to be entertained mainly by those who are not 
reproducing themselves, and to contain elements of 
sadism. That is, people who have no children and 
who thereby see their families being extinguished 
get a sense of compensation for that loss by con- 
sidering those who do perpetuate themselves as “in- 

ferior.”—(Scientific Monthly, April, 1942, P. 357.) 

“The ‘white collar’ workers and professional 
people have a better acquaintance with birth-con- 
trol methods. The children of these upper occupa- 
tional classes are more commonly born in the 
springtime.” Apparently the latter statement was 
based upon the answers to the “questionnaire dis- 
tributed to leading baby doctors and to mothers in 
a superior residential district.” One is tempted to 
ask, how large was the residential district and how 
many individuals responded? Was the number suf- 
ficient to warrant the generalization? But suppose, 
however, that a person did accept the doubtful 
truth of these statements. Is the conclusion, “Ba- 
bies Brighter Because of Selection” logical, or is 
it more general than the sweeping premises? Is it 
true that the last two or three generations of sci- 
entists would have been brighter if their parents 
had planned to have them born in the springtime? 
And too, are all the spring babies bright? Roses 
usually bloom in the Spring but are all the Spring 
flowers roses? 

Any type of birth-control advertising is objection- 
able but such as that cited here is seriously harm- 
ful because it appears under misleading titles; it 
uses alluring sweeping statements and it draws 
false conclusions from doubtful or demonstrably 
false premises. 
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YOM KIPPUR 


AGAINST a darkening background of persecution, 
Jews the world over celebrate on September 21 
their annual Day of Atonement, Yom Kippur. 

On that day, the holiest day in the Jewish year, 
fasting, meditation and prayer in the synagogue 
are prescribed, and the individual is bidden to 
search his heart in penance and atonement for sins. 

In the entire history of God’s dealings with man- 
kind, sorrow and penance on man’s part have al- 
ways been a prelude to the outpouring of help from 
above. The light and grace of the Saviour were 
preceded by the penitential preaching of John the 
Baptist. The prophets of old invariably demanded 
a regime of atonement as a necessary condition for 
the liberation of their people from the persecutions 
of the past. 

A desperate plea for such liberation arises to- 
day from the hearts of Jews in the occupied and 
Nazi-dominated countries and their brethren in the 
lands where freedom still reigns. Cold facts as to 
the Jews in Europe are told elsewhere in this issue 
by Maurice Feldman. Severity and injustice of 
measures taken against the Jews have aroused 
protests of the Catholic Hierarchy in both sections 
of France. The pastoral letter of Archbishop 
Saliége, of Toulouse, spoke so strongly on the sub- 
ject that its publication, according to the New York 
Times, was forbidden by Chief of Government 
Pierre Laval. Protests were made simultaneously 
by Cardinals and Archbishops to Marshal Pétain, 
“in the name of humanity and of Christian prin- 
ciples,” in the name of the “imprescriptible rights 
of the individual.’ It is reported that Cardinal Ger- 
lier, Archbishop of Lyons, refused to instruct Cath- 
_olics to surrender Jewish children whose parents 
have been deported or are in concentration camps 
awaiting deportation. 

Protests, however, are unavailing as long as the 
Jews in those countries are at the absolute mercy 
of the conqueror. Nothing but total extermination 
of the Jewish people will satisfy Hitler; nothing 
but total extermination of Hitler and his infamous 
regime will possibly save the situation for the Jews. 

But until victory over Hitler is achieved, what 
help can be obtained for these tortured millions 
of men and women? There is one weapon at the 
disposal of us all, the weapon of prayer. A few 
weeks ago a religious-minded Jewish scholar wrote 
to some of his Christian friends suggesting that 
Christian prayers should be added, on Sunday, Sep- 
tember 20, to the prayers offered by the Jews on 
the following Day of Atonement. 

A simple and practical manner of extending a 
spiritual alms, would be for us at Holy Mass on 
September 20, or at afternoon and evening ser- 
vices on that day, to offer a prayer to our common 
Father in Heaven to the effect that the supplica- 
tions of Jewish penitents may not be in vain. We 
shall be offering that prayer through Him who 
never ceased to pray for His own people, who is 
not forgetting them, or our attitude toward them, 
in their present grief. 
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JUSTICE AND DEMOCRACY 


WAY back in 1936, three stockholders of the 
General Motors Corporation, accusing ten Com- 
pany officials of negligence in discharge of their 
duties, brought action in Federal court to re- 
cover a large sum of money allegedly lost 
through mismanagement. The largest such case 
in the history of our Courts, the proceedings 
dragged on and on, until finally, on April 10, 
1942, a Federal Judge in New York found eight 
of the defendants guilty of the charges and 
ordered them to reimburse the Corporation to 
the tune of $4,348,044, plus $2,000,000 in in- 
terest. 

The action, however, did not end with this 
decision. Recently, the Court announced that 
on October 5, of this year, a hearing would be 
held on a compromise proposal whereby the 
litigation would be settled for the flat sum of 
$4,000,000. Since, according to the press, this 
solution seems acceptable to both sides, it is 
probable that after six weary years the action 
will be definitively disposed of. 

This cause célébre points again an obvious 
weakness in our legal system. When it is pos- 
sible to drag out a case for six years, an or- 
dinary citizen is for all practical purposes de- 
nied recourse to justice. In this respect, individ- 
ual stockholders of a corporation are in much 
the same position as a workingman who at- 
tempts to seek justice through the courts from 
a powerful labor union, or as any individual 
who has the misfortune to find himself involved 
in litigation with great wealth and the power 
associated with it. In such cases, if he is pru- 
dent, he will nurse his wounds in secret, since 
any other course will be futile and probably 
bring him to bankruptcy. 

In our days, when so much economic power 
is concentrated in the hands of corporation of- 
ficials and labor leaders, it is more necessary 
than ever to find some means whereby justice 
may be obtained cheaply and as expeditiously 
as the circumstances permit. While bigness is 
not an inherent evil in itself, it does carry a 
threat to individual liberty. Since there is every 
indication that bigness will continue to be the 
prevailing note of our industrial order, the ad- 
ministration of justice must be revised to pro- 
vide prompt and adequate protection for in- 
dividual rights. 
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INTER-AMERICAN UNITY 


THE defensive need of the day is the solidarity 
of the American nations. To this purpose sev- 
eral Government agencies have gone to great 
expense in sending ambassadors of good will 
to our sister Republics. We have likewise made 
liberal grants in credits, war materials and 
other needed commodities. The net result of 
all this has been, except in the case of Brazil, 
exactly what many feared beforehand, a large 
indifference to our own necessities. The enemy 
was far away, and memories of real or assumed 
grievances, especially of our past failure to send 
envoys who would at least recognize the plain 
fact of Catholic culture in Latin America, pre- 
served a coldness toward us that was intensified 
by local preoccupations with political or re- 
ligious problems. Puzzled and worried officials 
grappled with the question. And now, from an 
altogether unexpected quarter, the solution is 
at hand. 

During the past three weeks a distinguished 
group of visiting Catholics—at their head 
Bishop Miranda of Tulancingo in Mexico and 
Bishop de Andrea of Buenos Aires—have main- 
tained a traveling seminar on social studies in 
five of our important cities. Eighteen Latin- 
American notables representing eight countries 
met with selected leaders from Canada and the 
United States in a continuing discussion of post- 
war reconstruction. The point of departure was 
the worldwide cultural crisis. Putting aside all 
surface difficulties, they found the true under- 
lying unity between our nations in the Catho- 
lic Church. 

Many of them had never before known the 
Catholics of the United States. Now they see 
that we are just like them, in fact that the 
religious earnestness of our students, the scope 
and effectiveness of our social and charitable 
works, the dependability of our Catholic man- 
hood, the excellence of our educational institu- 
tions at all levels and particularly in our pro- 
fessional and graduate work, signify a serious 
and intelligent practice of our Faith. 

Our visitors leave us with more than seminar 
findings. They are taking away an altogether 
new understanding of our life. They will tell 
this to their countrymen, how highly they re- 
gard our Catholicism. They will be our best 
ambassadors of good will and solidarity. 











THE PRESIDENTS MESSAGE 


WHEN President Roosevelt sent his bristling Labor 
Day message to Congress on the threat of inflation, 
he burned his bridges behind him and took his stand 
on the verdict of history. 

The message constituted—and this was recog- 
nized by the public—an unmistakable challenge to 
the independence of the legislative branch of Gov- 
ernment; a challenge for which students of Ameri- 
can constitutional history could cite precedents but 
no exact parallel. Jefferson had acted illegally in 
purchasing Louisiana from the desperate France 
of Bonaparte; during the dark days of the Civil 
War, Lincoln had suspended the writ of habeas 
corpus and exercised other powers admitted to be 
the prerogatives of Congress; in 1917, after Con- 
gress had refused to give him power to arm our 
merchant ships, Woodrow Wilson had gone ahead 
and armed them anyway. But no President had 
ever before threatened to nullify a part of an act 
of Congress. 

This Mr. Roosevelt did in his Labor Day mes- 
sage. In the severest crisis in the nation’s existence, 
at what may well be one of the supreme moments 
in world history, he grasped destiny by the fore- 
lock and acted with overpowering boldness and de- 
cision. “In the event,”’ he solemnly warned, “that 
the Congress should fail to act, and act adequate- 
ly, I shall accept the responsibility, and I will act.” 

What was it Mr. Roosevelt wanted a dilatory 
Congress to do? 

On April 27, he explained, a seven-point pro- 
gram to combat inflationary forces endangering 
the nation’s war effort had been communicated to 
Congress. Two points in that program—adequate 
taxation to curb excessive purchasing power, and 
control of agricultural prices to keep down the cost 
of living—called for Congressional action. This 
action Congress had up till now failed to take, with 
the result that, unless something decisive was done 
to stop the inflationary rise of farm prices before 
October 1, the whole anti-inflationary program 
would be gravely jeopardized. Accordingly he was 
now forced to take the drastic action described in 
the following words: 

Therefore I ask the Congress to pass legislation 
under which the President would be specifically 
authorized to stabilize the cost of living, including 
the price of all farm commodities. The purpose 
should be to hold farm prices at parity, or at levels 
of a recent date, whichever is higher. 

I ask the Congress to take this action by the first 
of October. Inaction on your part by that date will 
leave me with an inescapable responsibility to the 
people of this country to see to it that the war 
effort is no longer imperiled by threat of economic 
chaos. 

After this virtual ultimatum, the President dealt 
with the need for “heavy taxes on every one ex- 
cept persons with very low incomes,” reiterating 
his demand that Congress eliminate “special privi- 
leges and loopholes in our tax law.” Again he called 
for the end of tax exemption of interest from State 
and local securities, for a $25,000-top on individual 
incomes, for severe taxation of corporation profits. 
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“Such provisions,” he contended, “will give assur- 
ance that the sacrifices required by war are being 
equitably shared.” 

He reminded Congress, finally, as he reminded 
the whole nation in the broadcast that evening, of 
the bitter sacrifices being made by the men of our 
armed forces who, at the peril of their lives, are 
fighting on distant battlefields for the common 
freedom of us all. With their example before our 
eyes, he said, the least the rest of us can do is to 
supply them with arms, “and to make sure that 
our economy at home continues to be one to which 
they can return with confidence and security.” 

As was to be expected from the challenging 
character of the message, editorial reaction was 
mixed, some favorable, some highly critical; so was 
the reaction of Congress. Senator Taft feared for 
our democracy, and Senator La Follette said that 
the President had virtually “placed a pistol at the 
head of Congress.” On the other hand, Senator 
Johnson, of Colorado, “shared the President’s 
alarm” and thought it all right for him “to go 
ahead if the Congress does not act by October 1.” 
And others expressed the same sentiment. 

How people up and down the land reacted is not 
yet manifest. A good guess would be that, fearful 
of being crushed by powerful groups intent pri- 
marily on safeguarding particular interests, they 
welcomed this stroke of decisive leadership and 
were prepared to trust the President’s solemn 
pledge that he would use his extraordinary powers 
“with a full sense of responsibility to the Constitu- 
tion,” and that after the war these would “auto- 
matically revert to the people—to whom they be- 


long.” 


STROKING THE CAT 


CATS, it appears, have an affinity for editorial 
offices. A famous London publisher, the late Mr. 
Trench, of Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co., 
is said to have invited a cat to sit upon his editorial 
desk whenever he was obliged to interview a sensi- 
tive person whose manuscript he could not accept. 
Gently stroking pussy’s spine during the conversa- 
tion, the Olympian publisher gave an impression 
that at heart he was a kindly soul; and this soft- 
ened the painful blow. 

Somewhat the same effect may be intended by 
reassuring words that come about recent changes 
in Russia. New leaders are seen rising in that 
country. According to Dr. S. M. Schwarz, in a re- 
cent report on “Heads of Russian Factories,” no 
longer is dominance in the hands of proletarians. 
The young production engineers have taken over. 

This may look more kindly than straight prole- 
tarianism. Like Mr. Trench’s cat, it may purr 
soothingly to nervous leaders of industry in this 
country. But of itself it imports no reversal. The 
“young production engineers” are as amenable to 
anti-Christian propaganda as are the proletarian 
leaders of old. The change will only come when the 
managers see that, without God, their own effi- 
ciency succeeds only in forging new chains. 
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THE PROFIT OF LOVE 


ONCE upon a time, a literary man of some repute 
was called upon without warning to lecture to a 
gathering of high-school teachers of history. He 
did not care to talk about his own art, such as it 
was, and he knew that nothing which he might 
say would throw light on the obscurer pages of 
history. A moment of inspiration removed his anxi- 
ety, which was growing acute, and he decided to 
lecture on “If.” 

What would England be today, he asked, if the 
invading William of Normandy had fallen at Hast- 
ings? Would there be a Chicago, if Columbus had 
failed to discover America? Would there have been 
a World War in 1914, if Grouchy had come prompt- 
ly to the support of Napoleon on the day before 
Waterloo? These and many other questions he put 
for an hour or more, very entertainingly, but, in 
the nature of things, his conclusions were fiction 
rather than history. 

It will be equally interesting to apply this treat- 
ment to our Gospel (Saint Matthew, xxii, 34-46) 
and far more profitable. What would the world be 
today if all men, or even a majority of them, loved 
God above all things, and their neighbors as them- 
selves? 

To begin with, every nation would have a gov- 
ernment which admitted its obligation to obey the 
Divine and the natural laws. The government would 
engage itself with its God-given duty of ordain- 
ing all things in the community for the welfare 
of the people. But it would recognize that man’s 
truest welfare is not purely material, since he has 
needs that cannot be satisfied by food and drink 
and a roof over his head. Hence, without going 
beyond its proper sphere, the government would 
encourage the practice of religion, and would pro- 
mote high moral and ethical standards. The citizen, 
on his part, would obey the government, recogniz- 
ing the authority vested in it by Almighty God; 
and loving his neighbor as himself, would live with 
all in peace. Hence, there would be no wars, 
prompted by lust for power, and no labor or in- 
dustrial disorder, springing from man’s desire to 
exploit his fellows, in order to amass wealth, hurt- 
ful to himself and to the community, as well as to 
his victims. 

For this coming of the Kingdom of God among 
men, we must all pray incessantly. But the most 
fervent prayer we can offer is our obedience to 
the fundamental law of love of God and of our 
brethren. There is a wealth of theological wisdom 
in the old saying that charity must begin at home. 
It is not likely that the world will ever be con- 
verted in great mass-movements, but we can help 
to convert it gradually by first thoroughly con- 
verting ourselves. That is a life-long task and we 
cannot start at it too soon. 

The best place to begin the practice of the love 
of God and of our neighbor, is in our own homes. 
When we do not love those whom we see, how can 
we love God Whom we do not see? And if we do 
not love, then in what respect is our religion better 
than pharisaism? 
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THE FATE OF THE NOVEL 


CUTHBERT WRIGHT 








THE question of what may happen to the Novel 
in about ten years’ time seems a trifling matter 
compared to the question of what will happen to 
the world in ten years’ time, of what will happen 
to us. Yet, if only considered as a manifestation of 
the pleasure-principle, the Novel has been im- 
portant to the average man and woman, ever since 
paleolithic times when Cro-Magnon man whiled 
away the long nights in telling stories under the 
glassy gaze of the environing fauna. Moreover, for 
the superficial eye today, as it views the circulat- 
ing libraries, book-of-the-month clubs, literary sup- 
plements, etc., the Novel still seems planted on its 
peak of popularity. Yet I am one who believes that 
its day may conceivably be over, that the time may 
come when the study of the Novel in the class- 
room will seem as futilely academic as the history 
of the Pastoral. 

Novels used to be classified as being either Ro- 
mantic or Realistic, they still are, as a matter of 
fact; and professors in the Novel’s art go on from 
that point along a drab, chronological boulevard, 
from the Book of Youth to Thomas Hardy, care- 
fully avoiding all bypaths, however enticing. But 
this simple old-time cataloging will no longer do; 
neither will the strict chronological method. Gen- 
eral Literature indeed may be a matter of ebb and 
flow, of successive little waves named classical and 
romantic, realist or symbolist, but the Novel is an 
unpredictable and licentious growth, refusing to 
be inclosed in the hortus siccus of the pedagogues. 

A perfectly sound approach to the art of the 
Novel is to regard it as consisting in the pre- 
dominance of this or that fundamental element— 
story, character, pattern, idea. It is evident, for 
instance, that the story—that is, the mere sequence 
of events, the slice of time untroubled by causality 
or integration—runs such things as pattern and 
philosophy completely off the scene in the novels 
of Dumas, or even Scott. Character, though he 
never disdained a melodramatic story, is, of course, 
strong in Dickens, and also in Thackeray. Pattern 
was thoroughly exploited by Henry James to an 
extent that, by the time one has groped to the 
farther end of one of his long, dim, architectural 
creations, and confronts his thematic objective,the 
latter turns out to be a ritualist ‘altar of the dead,” 
indeed; beyond all the half-lights and vague per- 
fume, there is literally nothing there. With the rare 
novel of universal Idea, you are at last out of the 
esthete’s conservatory, and out of the naturalist 


slum as well—and into the air and the mountains. 
You are in the partly visionary world of Moby 
Dick and The Brothers Karamazov, a world that 
transcends all literary techniques and all propa- 
ganda. 

In our immediate time of mighty opposites— 
Communism versus Fascism, and so on—there is, 
in the case of the Novel, yet another and cogent 
antithesis based on diction. In other words, books 
may be divided into two fundamental classes de- 
pending on whether they are written in an ornate 
or Corinthian style, or a simplified and vernacular 
one. Such adjectives as “Corinthian” and “vernacu- 
lar” are, of course, useful as signal-posts; we can 
better see the difference between the two dictions 
by comparing two contemporary examples of each. 
The first occurs in a Georgian novel, Sinister 
Street, by an author included in the Oxford Book 
of English Prose: 

For there, as one lay at ease, the world became 
a world of tall-growing grasses, and the noise of 
life no more than the monotony of a river’s lap- 
ping, or along the level water-meadows, a faint 
sibilance of wind. This was the season when supper 
was eaten by figures in silhouette against the sun- 
set, figures that afterward drifted slowly down to 
college under the tree-entangled stars and flitting, 
assiduous bats, with no sound all the way but the 
rustle of a bird’s wing in the bushes, and the fizz of 
a lighted match dropped idly over the side of the 
canoe. 

The reader will have noted the spongy vocabu- 
lary lifted from another medium, that of Roman- 
tic verse, with all the attendant tricks of onoma- 
topeia, alliteration, lazy rhythm. (‘“The world be- 
came a world of tall-growing grasses .. . a faint 
sibilance of wind . . . season . . . supper... sil- 
houette . . . sunset.”), the elaborate Keatsian ad- 
jectives (“tree-entangled .. . flitting, assiduous’”’), 
the bravura of anticlimax at the end (“the fizz of a 
lighted match dropped idly over the side of a 
canoe”’’)—as though anyone ever dropped a match 
strenuously. 

Compare the above with this from Bernard 
Shaw: 

This is the true joy of life, the being used for a 
purpose recognized by yourself as a mighty one; 
the being thoroughly worn out before you are 
thrown on the scrap-heap; the being a force of Na- 
ture instead of a feverish, selfish little clod of ail- 
ments and grievances, complaining that the world 
will not devote itself to making you happy. 


This sentence may have its faults, but anyone 
can see the difference in its quality compared to 
the gem of Georgian prosody first quoted. In form 
it is direct instead of being nonchalantly evoca- 
tive; in content it is manly and noble instead of 
merely enervating. Substitute the Holy Name for 
the largely meaningless cliché, “force of Nature,” 
and it would make a wonderful motto for any vo- 
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cation. In short, it is alive, while Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie, like many another Corinthian, is writ- 
ing a dead English, tricked out in pretentious 
phrasing. 

At its best, the Corinthian style has commanded 
some very distinguished writers, including Mere- 
dith, Pater, Conrad, Henry James. The case of the 
last may be partly explained by the fact that he 
began to write back in the days of the three-vol- 
ume novel when wealthy people, when they read 
at all, had plenty of time to do it. Then books got 
cheaper; journalism increased (as a journalist 
might put it) by leaps and bounds, and the con- 
temporary struggle between the flamboyant style 
and the vernacular one began. 

Confronted with journalism, the novelist was 
also faced with three alternatives; and my point 
here is that he faces them still. He could, first, re- 
main a “writer’s writer,’”’ providing esoteric diver- 
sion for the few like Henry James. Or he could 
become a journalist himself, thereby ceasing to be 
an artist like our amateur naturalists of the Nine- 
ties, Frank Norris, Jack London, or their equiva- 
lents of today. Last, he could adopt the saving 
features of good journalism—its idiomatic terse- 
ness, its emotional sincerity—in which case his 
work would remain literature while ceasing to be 
Corinthian. This appears to have been the choice 
made by men like Samuel Butler, Arnold Bennett 
(at his best) and Bernard Shaw. They began to 
have their innings at the end of the Wilde Period, 
about 1895, and despite a short-lived Corinthian 
comeback after the Armistice—the Joyce-Proust 
era—we are still living in the great vernacular re- 
action, though for certain good reasons, it has now 
outstayed its welcome. 

A word about that comeback in the Twenties. 
They were the era of jazz, prohibition, the Coolidge 
Boom, the triumph of Fascism in Italy, the begin- 
nings of Hitler in Germany, and—the apotheosis 
of the Corinthian Style. Not even the nostalgia of 
distance can obscure the fact that it was an af- 
fected and defeatist era, the worst possible. mo- 
ment in which to attain emotional maturity; sev- 
eral of the decade’s more celebrated exponents in 
the arts like John Barrymore and Scott Fitzgerald, 
in fact, never attained it. 

Everything was more or less “bogus” in those 
days; consequently everything was “debunked,” in- 
cluding history, morals, philosophy and (with the 
appearance of Ulysses) the art of the Novel. What 
about that formless, universal aspiration to be 
“somehow good,” existing side by side with a fatal 
propensity to be exceedingly bad, in the same com- 
plex human spirit? “Freud can tell you all about 
that,” explained the masters of opinion. “Your 
good impulses, like the bad ones, are entirely a 
matter of the libido.” “What remains?” one de- 
manded. “Art remains,” answered that great Corin- 
thian, Marcel Proust, from his eternal death-bed; 
and before expiring, he completed a work in seven 
volumes to register his discovery. A cold wind of 
sterility and despair was already blowing through 
the era when, in 1922, James Joyce published his 
Ulysses. 
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That masterpiece of arrested development was, 
and is, a crashing bore, but I am not now speaking 
of its literary values. Were it not for the fact that 
censorship usually defeats its own end, the ban- 
ning of Ulysses from these shores for ten years 
was completely justified, though not for the rea- 
sons advanced by the censors. Ulysses is not a bad 
book because it celebrates sex, since it merely de- 
bases it; as Taine said of Lord Rochester, “nothing 
is more dreary than obscenity in cold blood.” It 
is not even a bad book because it blasphemes the 
Creator, since such passages are merely in charac- 
ter—that of the insupportable hero and his friends. 
It is a bad book because it does effectively blas- 
pheme Creation; it is one interminable insult to 
life. Stylistically, Joyce was the last of the Corin- 
thians who tore down his own Ivory Tower, pro- 
claiming in various brogues that nothing in exist- 
ence is good, not even style. 

Vernacular prose had its revenge in 1927 when 
Ernest Hemingway produced The Sun Also Rises. 
Though he could copyright his book, he could not, 
unfortunately, copyright his prose, and has, on the 
whole, been unable to keep one lap ahead of his 
imitators. The great knack of the Hard-Boiled Boys 
who call him master is that of being spuriously 
tough. Their emotional insincerity, then, is three- 
fold greater than that of the average Corinthian, 
only they do not express it so agreeably. On the 
contrary, they express it with a kind of hairy- 
chested sentimentality so nauseating that it makes 
Compton Mackenzie read like Aristotle. 

Prophecy about the Novel is as easy as it is fu- 
tile, but if the Novel survives this War, one might 
hazard a guess or two about its future. First, I 
believe that we have seen the last of experimen- 
tation in such extra-terrestrial and surrealist fields 
as Joyce attempted in his last book. This implies a 
return to the more traditional and fundamental 
types of story, character, pattern, universal theme, 
some of which have suffered a debasement in our 
time no longer endurable. The historical romance, 
for instance, was once a vital and lovely thing in 
the hands of Maurice Hewlett. What the historical 
romance is now can be gathered from reading the 
burbling notices on two out of every three best 
sellers since Anthony Adverse. 

As for the current battle of styles described 
above, it could be solved by a little intelligent eclec- 
ticism. If Corinthian prose committed suicide with 
Finnegan’s Wake, the vernacular type has done the 
same as it now slops over and trickles down to fill 
the beer-mugs of the literary underworld of adver- 
tisers, radio commentators, newsreel announcers 
and Mr. Dashiel Hammett. The artist of the future 
will take what he wants from both idioms. From 
the Corinthian he will borrow his striving for ver- 
bal perfection while rejecting the Corinthian habit 
of showing off in print. From the vernacular, he 
will take the great art of saying things as simply 
as Cardinal Newman did, while abhorring the ver- 
nacular flatness, the literary bad manners, the 
cheap cult of the animal side of man, the insane 
hatred of all material and, in particular, moral 
beauty. 





























SONG FOR A NUN’S CELL 


My love has made a room for me 
That looks upon eternity. 


Of His arm’s length is every wall, 
Infinitely large and small. 


And He has set in it a bed; 
At night I dream my love is dead. 


A candle burns against the night; 
Love is my darkness, love my light. 


There is a table, small and fit; 
Love breaks my bread and blesses it; 


And for my rest a little stool; 
Once men enthroned my love a fool. 


Mayhap a fool bides in my cell. 
Ah! who can tell, and Who can tell? 


Sister M. MADELEVA 


MOUNTAIN MEADOW 


Would you taste summer? Come, travel with me 
To a high mountain meadow that looks on the sea; 
Nothing but fathomless sky overhead, 

Far below, bluest of water, instead. 

Here in the sunshine, lie deep in the grass, 

Let time and its tellers forgetfully pass. 

Close your eyes softly against the bright day, 

Let the south wind blow your troubies away. 

Now reach out and pluck a wild strawberry plant, 
Leaf it and stem it, and brush off an ant, 

Then lift the red sweetness up to your lips, 

And savor the bloom on your fingertips; 

Another ... another . . . and now like a sleep 
Let stillness envelop you, breathless and deep. 
Sharp as a grass blade, soft as a breeze, 

Sweet as a berry, salt as the seas, 


You who dreamed here an hour—or was it a minute? 


You know forever what summer has in it. 


BARBARA OVERTON 


LEO XIill and PIUS X 


“So think,” wrote Leo, and bright wisdom’s blaze 
Flashed round the world, a beacon on the deep, 
A dawn, that breaks the seal of blinding sleep, 

Day-star on high, enlightening earth’s dark ways. 


“So do,” cried Pius, and a world obeys; 
Heartened, the travelers scorn the weary steep; 
With Food of Heaven as their daily keep, 
Joyous they lift the load of life’s long days. 


True pastors both, true fathers of God’s sons, 
Both Peters on the Lord’s eternal rock, 

Leo, white shepherd of a harkening flock, 
Who follow where his guiding staff has led; 
Pius, enfolding all Christ’s little ones, 

Who multiplied for them His Hallowed Bread. 


FrRaANcIs P. DONNELLY, S.J. 


WISHES 


My wishes run along with me, 

Like flocks of doves my crumbs of thought receive, 

And flutter carelessly about 

Gentle and greedy; impatiently they thieve 

My time, swoop through my prayers, 

Peck at my diligent intent. 

Shamed I am to cherish the sweet flock, 

To love each one too lovely to be pent 

By wire or wicker discipline. 

Nothing will come of this— 

Strictly I disavow the joy, the crumbs deny, 

But send them flying with a hopeful kiss. 
MaAryY-VIRGINIA ROSENFELD 


MOUNT PALOMAR, 1941 


(For Arthur Haas) 


Tomorrow men will see within this glass, 

Fused from the mingled sands of earth with flames, 
New stars reflected through the nebulous gas 

To afterwards be known by earthly names. 

What if they find new Saturns and new suns 

That fill the light years by the billion square, 

New galaxies of multitudinous ones 

That crowd the rhythms of celestial air? 


We will need no mountainous heights or other towers 
To view the ultimate stars that lie so near, 
No clocks to count the atomistic hours 
It takes the encircling light to reappear, 
Once we have scanned the delicate glass that delves 
Into the universe within ourselves. 

NorsBert ENGELS 


THE CALL 
(Saint Luke v, 27) 


Levi, son of Alpheus, 
Sat in the customs booth; 
Ambitious, shrewd, industrious, 
Working nail and tooth 
To mine and mint these golden years, 
A hard-eyed business man, 
Unmindful of the Jewish jeers 
Hurled at a publican; 
Wealthy in his energy, 
But poor in love and trust, 
Hating his triple enemy, 
The thief, the moth, the rust. 
A shadow fell on him one day 
And Levi's cold heart feared; 
Then Matthew rose and walked away 
And Levi disappeared. 
He left his winking gold behind, 
He knew its subtle curse; 
He did not sow nor spin, nor mind 
That Judas had the purse. 

WILLIAM A. DONAGHY 
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A NOTE ON “THIS PUBLISHING BUSINESS” 


For the last fourteen years, ‘“This Publishing Business’ has 
been the house-organ of Sheed and Ward. For the rest of this 
year, you will get it im this paper, an article at a time. We 
apologise for pursuing you into your favorite weekly: but the 
rights of advertisement are sacred, aren’t they? 


25 Ge 


POST MORTEM ON FRANCE. 


The tragedy of Vichy is of especial interest to Catho- 
lics because the emphasized Catholicism of Petain 
means that Vichy is a pistol pointed at Catholic heads 
everywhere. But that is incidental and will pass. 
What is really frightening in ““The Road to Vichy”’ 
(by Yves Simon) is for everyone: if France could be 
destroyed like that, what democracy is safe? . . . The 
problem faced by Yves Simon is not that the German 
Army defeated France, but that France was already 
beaten before ever a German soldier left his barracks. 
He conducts a kind of post-mortem, in terms of the 
disease in the soul of France: a dozen parties pulling 
all ways and Germany pulling with all of them. It is 
all as clear as a diagram, but the very clarity makes the 
nightmare quality more oppressive. There were too 
many Frenchmen who hated some other thing more 
than they loved France. (The type exists in all coun- 
tries. There are, for example, Englishmen who hate 
the Pope more than they love England, and Irishmen 
who hate England more than they love Ireland.) Men 
deceive themselves into thinking that their hatred of 
the thing hated is the same as love for the thing loved, 
whereas it makes them quite unable to judge the true 
interests of the thing loved. Hatred is a luxury that a 
democracy cannot afford. . . . But something else 
emerges, too. Every citizen is free to have his opinion 
on what is good for the state and in conscience bound 
to strive for it. This means that a democracy lives in a 
flux: nothing is ever settled. The will of the majority 
is law, but there may be a half-dozen minorities, all 
of them convinced, courageous and patriotic, pulling 
half-a-dozen ways. They can pull the state to pieces. 
Precisely this sort of disunity destroyed France, as 
Yves Simon shows: but what man or party is to be 
blamed for it, when each thought the oe would be 
destructive of the national life and destiny? Such cor- 
ruption as there may have been was only an aggrega- 
tion of the mischief, not its cause. . . . Only if men can 
agree upon the things they love will the danger be 
averted, for then differences of opinion will be only on 
practical measures and on these any honest man can 
agree to compromise if he is sane. A political system 
cannot of itself provide such an agreement on things 
loved. Religion can. F. j. S. 
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PROVIDENTIAL GENEROSITY 


THE REED AND THE Rock. By Theodore Maynard. 

Longmans, Green and Co. $2.75 
IN this biography, Mr. Maynard has written a fascinat- 
ing account of the development of the American Church 
in the early years of the nineteenth century. His story 
is enlivened by portraits of characters who will be ad- 
mired and loved as long as interest in American eccle- 
siastical history endures. In this gallery of portraits, 
Simon Bruté stands out in touching splendor. Mr. May- 
nard’s prose is more winning than ever. The strength, 
delicacy and unobtrusiveness of his style captivates 
throughout and the reader marvels at that ease of ex- 
pression that is the reward of endless pains. The book 
can be recommended unreservedly. 

The life of Simon Bruté inevitably recalls the debt 
American Catholics owe to France. He gave to America 
great riches of mind and heart at a time when his own 
country, after the devastation of the revolution, offered 
many rewards for his varied gifts. He set aside the dic- 
tates of worldly prudence and the attractions of security, 
and it did not occur to him or to his friends as a whole 
to apply the text “To what purpose this waste?” The 
French clergy have never believed that anything was 
good enough for the foreign missions or that excep- 
tional learning might not be useful in a savage land. 
That his reckless generosity was providential was seen 
in the use that England and Hughes made of his learn- 
ing in the brilliant polemics with which they defended 
the Church. 

His gifts as a teacher and a certain Franciscan un- 
worldliness in his dealings with others were thought by 
his ecclesiastical associates to be incompatible with ad- 
ministrative ability, and he was excluded from the coun- 
cils that guided Mount Saint Mary’s. But when he re- 
ceived his undesired and unexpected bishopric, his singu- 
larly wise and fruitful administration stultified the view 
that he was incompetent in practical affairs. 

No biography of Bruté could ignore the part played in 
it by Mother Seton, of whom Mr. Maynard gives an at- 
tractive sketch. All too often she is described as a pious 
blue-stocking, and even some of those who write to pro- 
mote her canonization forget that spiritual joy is in- 
dispensable in candidates for that honor. This book cor- 
rects that caricature. She was the most revered of Bruté’s 
friends and took first place in a circle that included Eng- 
land, Hughes, Mother Duchesne and the de Lamennais 
brothers. They were all devoted to “poor Bruté” who 
was, as this portrait shows, worthy of the great and 
noble company he kept. FLORENCE D. COHALAN 


WARM, WHOLESOME ROMANCE 


Dacty HAMILTon. By Dorothy Van Doren. Harper 

and Bros. $2.50 
FROM the sun-drenched stretches of Hawaii, Dacey 
Hamilton stepped, on a cold New Year’s eve, into New 
York’s newspaper world. There she met Urian Oakes and 
romance. Mrs. Van Doren’s story is as simple as that. 
It is as wholesome as mountain air and as warm with 
life as the beaches which Dacey had left behind her. 
World War I was at its height that New Year’s eve, and 
its progress runs in and out of the story to the crashing 
climax of a noisy armistice. Against the background of 
this dramatic moment Dacey Hamilton, who had feared 
and fought love, makes an unconditional surrender. 

Prior to December 31, 1917, Dacey Hamilton had lived 
with her widow mother and uncle in Paris. She was too 




















young to recognize her mother’s infatuation for the 
artist, Thatcher Hamilton, and when, at the age of fif- 
teen, she was given in marriage to Thatcher, she was 
too stunned to realize that she had thwarted the per- 
sonal matrimonial designs of her scheming parent—too 
innocent to appraise the enmity that arose thereby. 
From Paris, the Hamiltons and the disappointed mother 
moved to Hawaii—Dacey to continue as the perfect 
model for world-famous paintings—her mother to play 
the role of hostess to the friends of her artist son-in-law. 
That life was dull for her daughter was no concern to 
Julie Fenn. The excitement of the gay evening gather- 
ings kept her completely absorbed, distracted. 

With the birth of her five children Dacey added the 
cares of a devoted mother to those of a dutiful wife. 
And release came suddenly with the death of Thatcher 
Hamilton. With her young brood Dacey and her mother 
moved to New York City where, with the New Year 1918, 
she began her modest career as a newspaper woman. 
Keeping herself coolly aloof from any vague trace of 
infatuation, she lived for her family in the unpleasant 
company of her mother. But Urian Oakes was sufficiently 
stout of heart to swoop down upon the Hamiltons, 
mother and children, and fly with them to the security 
of a Vermont farm and a life of wedded bliss. 

Mrs. Van Doren has a fine power of narrative and a 
gift for creating most plausible characters. Though 
Dacey was a mystery to Urian Oakes, she is no enigma 
to Mrs. Van Doren’s readers. There is an artistic subtlety 
in her delineation, but never a vague line to obscure her 
character. She faces the conflict of her life with a wis- 
dom born of experience. Always one feels a keen sym- 
pathy for this young mother who has been strengthened 
in suffering and ennobled in sacrifice. 

Dacey Hamilton is a refreshing story of familiar peo- 
ple in a life-like setting. JosePpH R. N. MAXWELL 


NASCENT MARS 


How War Came. By Forrest Davis and Ernest K. 

Lindley. Simon and Schuster. $2.50 
IF we can judge by the general tenor and purpose of 
this story of American policy from the fall of France to 
the bombardment of Pearl Harbor, the days of official 
White Papers are pretty well over. These two expert, 
but private journalists, call their narrative “an Ameri- 
can White Paper,” which would seem to indicate that is 
their own point of view. There would be no small inter- 
est in knowing all the reasons that appear to be leading 
to the substitution of the new kind of White Paper for 
the old. 

Obviously, a spontaneous tribute to Government poli- 
cies offered from without is considerably better pub- 
licity than is a document which bears an official stamp 
and signature. Since no one expects a book of this kind 
to possess complete spontaneity, there is enough appear- 
ance therein of personal initiative to win a confidence 
from the reader that the official publication would lack. 

But there seems to be a more intimate reason why 
this type of publication should receive official favor. 
International and diplomatic policies today move within 
less narrow boundaries that they did of old. Things 
purely anecdotal may not signify more today than they 
did in the days of Metternich or Talleyrand. Little 
scoops, which the authors of How War Came offer in 
pleasing variety, have their function in placing the large 
events in focus. But there is need for more than mere 
anecdotes. The omnipresence and the subtlety of propa- 
ganda, the continual interweaving of the ideological with 
the armed warfare, does mean that even purely political 
events cannot be accurately described without importing 
quite a bit of the human element into the account. So 
we have to form our picture not simply of the President 
or the Secretary of State, their respective official func- 
tions, but of F. D. R. and Cordell Hull as living human 
beings if we are looking for the meaning of what they 
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get in Sunday sermons? 
Do you want deeper knowledge of your religion? 


Here is a new 
primer of theology 


EVERYMAN'S 
THEOLOGY 


By Leo Alfred Von Rudloff, O. S$. B. 


An over-all view of the teachings of 
the Catholic faith 


It tells you: 
1. Your place in the plan of creation 
2. The execution of the plan of redemption 


3. The redemption as it is applied to you and the 
benefits you derive therefrom 
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proofs for the existence of God, the principal 
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and a bibliography. 


Now YOU can learn more about the inward truths of 
the sacred science of theology. You can have a 
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The difficulty with this sort of political portraiture is 
that the mechanism must needs be quite evident. Being 
evident, it is subject to reversal by those who are of 
other schools of thought. We can show, for instance, how 
a dinner for fourteen, the starting point for the discus- 
sion of the Atlantic Charter, was “a comradely occasion 
informed by Mr. Roosevelt’s raillery and Mr. Churchill’s 
soberer wit.” If and when someone else—let us say a 
staunch isolationist or an acid Republican—undertakes 
to write up the same business, another turn might be 
given to the human touch, another impression produced; 
and so on through the whole story. In other words, the 
homey, “existential” account is a powerful aid when it 
comes your way, but a most uncomfortable adversary 
when its claws are unsheathed against you. 

Messrs. Davis and Lindley, however, appear to have 
taken this risk in their stride. By “getting there first” 
with a lucid, logically developed narrative of America’s 
pre-war policies, they feel confident of being able to 
stand their ground. All of which is merely a way of say- 
ing they have done what appears to be, in the main, an 
honest job, even though it shows itself as frankly com- 
mitted to a particular point of view. 

Generally speaking, the picture they paint of United 
States policy in the period immediately before the “sands 
ran out” at Pearl Harbor, is—in sharp contradiction to 
numerous and well known attacks upon the same—one 
of a fair degree of foresight, a firm conviction that war 
was coming; of adjustment and balance in the attempt 
to salvage what defense material could be mobilized—at 
home and abroad—before the country could begin to re- 
arm; of prudent building up of an unwritten alliance with 
Great Britain and preparation for cooperation with Rus- 
sia. They insist upon the gradual tightening of the em- 
bargo on exports to Japan; on the realistic policy adopt- 
ed toward Vichy. They tell of gambles, such as that 
taken when the first scant bit of ammunition was con- 
voyed to Britain with the anxiety (in Lord Halifax’s 
words) of “a mother watching her two-year-old child 
toddle across the traffic of Fifth Avenue.” 

Some will find more animus than is necessary in their 
characterization of Pétain; and a bit of extra geniality 
in the corresponding picture of Stalin. There are count- 
less items ready for long historical dispute, some of 
which await post-war revelations, some of which will 
never be clarified. But it is quick, easy and informative 
reading, and you can add or detract your assent to its 
more optimistic passages according to your political 
frame of mind. One thing, however, the book will certainly 
impress upon you: what a prodigious amount has hap- 
pened, in these three years, how unfamiliar today sound 
some of the most current phrases (“short of war,” for 
instance) of but a couple of dozen months back. 

JOHN LAFARGE 


SociAL WELLSPRINGS, VoL. II. By the Rev. Joseph 

Husslein, 8.J., Ph.D. Bruce Publishing Co. $4 
WITH the appearance of the second volume of Social 
Wellsprings, Father Husslein, that indefatigable cham- 
pion of Catholic social thought, successfully concludes 
his project of making easily accessible the teachings of 
the Holy See on social questions. As in the first volume, 
in which the more important writings of Leo XIII were 
gathered together and annotated, so here we have 
eighteen Encyclicals of Pius XI, including some not gen- 
erally available, with introductions and notes to supply 
necessary background, and a list of carefully selected 
bibliographies. The same care in translating from the 
original Latin which made the first volume so readable 
is again in evidence. In other words, all those who found 
Social Wellsprings, Vol. I, a great help to an under- 
standing of Papal social doctrine will not be disappointed 
in this companion volume. 

In view of the many excellences of this contribution 
to Catholic thought, it may seem ungracious to point out 
what seems to this reviewer to be a slight error of omis- 
sion. Since the appearance of the Encyclicals of Pius 
XI, many of their conclusions have been strikingly con- 
firmed by the studies of non-Catholic sociologists and 




















economists. Would it not have enhanced the worth of 
this book to have expanded the bibliographies and an- 
notations to include this matter? There are, it is true, 
a few references to such materials, but these occur too 
infrequently to be of material assistance to the serious 
reader. 

This flaw, however, if flaw it be, and which can easily 
be removed in a future edition, is at most a minor blem- 
ish on a solid piece of work which notably increases 
the debt all students of Papal social teaching owe to 
Father Husslein. BENJAMIN L. MASSE 


THE Stones Becin To DANce. By Ben Kandel. Duell, 

Sloan and Pearce, Inc. $2 
THIS is the type of social novel closely related to the 
school of Steinbeck. It is a poignant tale set against 
the background of a marketplace deep in a cavern be- 
neath New York’s Williamsburgh and Delancey Streets, 
deep in the heart of the slums. This is no marketplace 
of metropolitan dimensions and fierce competition, but 
a marketplace of home-made stalls and peddlers selling 
home-made wares and linked together by a common 
bond of loyalty and love of their leader. Here there is 
no greed nor envy. The acknowledged leader of the 
marketplace is Mr. Marco, who is like a father to his 
motley flock of cosmopolitan peddlers, listening to their 
complaints and their sorrows and softening the cruel 
blows of their hand-to-mouth existence. 

Then modern progress, in the guise of the Paradise 
Realty Company, enters the scene. The marketplace 
and the slums must give the right of way to new apart- 
ment houses of elegance and comfort. The peddlers and 
their families are served dispossess notices. They hasten 
to their leader for help to combat this new bombard- 
ment upon their roofs and their means of livelihood. But 
this is one time when argument and strategy are use- 
less. They bow in face of the inevitable and become part 
of a legend. 

This colorful picture of the marketplace and its people 
the author paints in memorable and distinctive language. 
You can smell the pungent odors of the marketplace; 
you can feel its stifling heat or numbing cold and you 
can sympathize with these people uprooted from their 
cobblestones and wooden stalls and replanted in a dra- 
matically different soil. So much life is pressed within 
these pages that the author sometimes sacrifices a fuller 
and more well-rounded description of scenes and charac- 
ters for the sake of brevity and compression. In addition, 
a few vulgar expressions could have been very sensibly 
omitted. FRANCIS GRIFFIN 


Doctors OF THE MIND, THE Story or PsycHiaTry. By 

Marie Beynon Ray. Little, Brown and Co. $3 
IN its modern phases, the story of psychiatry is a fas- 
cinating one and one that long needed a biographer suf- 
ficiently informed to tell of its dismal beginnings, its 
triumphs and failures. Marie Beynon Ray, the author of 
this book, plays the role of Boswell to the brilliant pio- 
neering researchers in the field. The result is an extreme- 
ly interesting and lively account. The author is not a 
psychiatrist herself and she has sought to interpret or 
retail the story of the discoveries that give or promise 
normal lives to so many who seemed doomed to a living 
death. 

At times an almost naive credulity seizes Mrs. Ray, 
especially when she formulates her boundless credo in 
omnipotent science. Very tellingly she graphs the fluctu- 
ations of opinion on the age-old problem of soul and mat- 
ter. One gathers from the modern discoveries that the 
old Scholastic conception of the substantial union of 
soul and matter is largely corroborated rather than im- 
pugned. And that being true, it comes as a shock to learn 
that philosophy contributed little if anything to the un- 
derstanding of human nature, sane and insane. 

The book should be read in its entirety or not at all. 
And that, to avoid misunderstanding many statements 
which seem to support various types of monism or par- 
allelism. In the last two chapters the author does emend 
most of these. What she finally implies, if we under- 
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stand her correctly, but at any rate what the actual 
facts warrant, is the union, though not the inseparabil- 
ity, of spirit and matter in one human nature. 

If one may credit a modern zoologist, many scientists 
pay lip service to monophyletic evolution, though in 
their hearts they largely discount it or, at least, do not 
propose it as a proved fact. But similar inhibitions do 
not restrain Mrs. Ray’s limitless belief in universal evo- 
lution. She evidently has never heard alternate explana- 
tions of the facts behind recapitulation theories. And 
there is too much unquestioning acceptance of what 
Doctor So and So says, because he is a scientist. 

But with all that, the author deserves great credit for 
this story of the triumphs of a science that promises to 
make our world less a vale of tears, thus sharing in the 
redemptive work of Him Who “Himself took up our in- 
firmities, and bore the burden of our ills” to rid us of 
them. Hucu J. Breuer, S.J. 


EPITOME OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION. By John Francis 

Bannon, 8.J. The Bruce Publishing Co. $3 
PROFESSIONAL historians may smile at this book and 
ridicule the attempt to compress into three hundred 
pages the story of Western Civilization during the 
Christian era. The distraught teacher of the traditional 
college survey course wil! react differently. At long last, 
an Epitome which lives up to its name, a digest of sixty- 
six class lectures given by an experienced teacher who 
realizes that the limitations of time (three hours week- 
ly for one year) and student ability (Freshman and 
Sophomore) demand lucid and concise presentation. 
Father Bannon is both lucid and concise. 

A word about his method. He knows that few of the 
standard surveys of the period treat historical Chris- 
tianity satisfactorily, although they are trustworthy on 
more neutral topics. To capitalize on accessible textbook 
material, Father Bannon. gives exact references at the 
end of each chapter to seven of the more reliable sur- 
veys. The student thus receives a correct orientation 
and may clothe the skeleton of the class lecture by out- 
side reading. 

To this reviewer the method is sound and eminently 
practical. If Father Bannon has had to reduce the con- 
tent of the course in order to secure brevity, he has 
nevertheless achieved the rare combination of fluid con- 
tinuity. The Epitome really explains how we came to be 
what we are. DANIEL E. PowER 


AN AMERICAN ANTHOLOGY. Edited by Tom Boggs. 

The Press of James A. Decker. 

THESE poems are mined from this generation’s con- 
sciousness of chaos, written in its symbols. To under- 
stand all of them is, perhaps, impossible. To appreciate 
them it is necessary to comprehend the bitter groping 
of young, unanchored minds in a world of spiritual in- 
security—and to have a vast sympathy with them. Here 
is articulation of revolt against the emptiness surround- 
ing convention, against the facile intellectual clichés of 
romanticism and materialism. 

These poems are not pretty—most of them are beauti- 
ful with a hard beauty of sympathy with every man: a 
beauty found beneath, in spite of, the bitterness, the 
futility, the disillusion of life without meaning. It is 
beauty found almost unconsciously in the search for 
that meaning. ANNA BEATRICE MuRPHY 
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THEATRE 


I KILLED THE COUNT. The first theatrical offering of 
the season, J Killed the Count, by Alec Cappel, produced 
and directed by Agnes Morgan and Frank Carrington, 
is holding the stage at the Cort Theatre as I write. It 
may not be holding it long—though, after it gets started, 
its audiences may find the new mystery play interesting 
and amusing. 

The trouble is that it takes rather long to get under 
way. New York audiences now expect a mystery murder 
play to have its stage cluttered with corpses and its lines 
bristling with action within a minute or two after the 
rise of the curtain. / Killed the Count is not that kind 
of play. The stage, in fact, is more cluttered with sus- 
pects than with dead bodies; and after four of the sus- 
pects have confessed that each of them committed the 
one murder, presumably alone, the confessions become 
a bit monotonous. 

However, the play has its good points. One of these is 
its humor, which, though British, is definitely amusing. 
Another is the capital acting by almost every member 
of its cast. New Yorkers are so used to good acting, of 
course, that they take expert stage work as no more 
than their due. Most of us are willing to admit, however, 
that a finely acted melodrama, with plenty of laughs in 
it, can and does give us an interesting evening, even if it 
doesn’t move as fast in the beginning as it should. 

As the plot of a mystery play is supposed to be re- 
vealed in the theatre only, and quite properly so, one 
must concentrate on the two strongest points of J Killed 
the Count—the humor and the individual acting. Among 
the best of the acting is Clarence Derwent’s impersona- 
tion of a close-fisted promoter in the witness box. Mr. 
Derwent is excellent every minute he is on the stage. 
Rafael Corio plays the role of the murdered Italian 
count with a skill which more than reconciles the audi- 
ence to his murder, and Louis Hector is recognizable as 
a typical English inspector. Doris Dalton has one fine 
hysteria scene and rises to it effectively, though she 
plays it with a restraint which would never have satis- 
fied William A. Brady in those dear old days when he 
insisted on a hysteria scene in almost every play he pro- 
duced. The actresses who played those scenes invariably 
“gave their all.” But this is a digression. We are speak- 
ing of the Cort’s new mystery play, and it is time to 
mention that Ruth Holden does nice work in a less 
“juicy” role than Miss Dalton’s. 

The remaining members of the case include Le Roi 
Operti, whose stage name one has difficulty in getting 
past long enough to consider his good work as a hotel 
manager subjected to considerable nervous strain. There 
is also Edgar Kent, who evidently regards his role of an 
elevator operator as the most important one in the pro- 
duction and acts it with all that is in him. I am told that 
the word “adequate,” as applied to acting, is a word dis- 
liked by every man and woman on the stage. Neverthe- 
less I must say, in conclusion, that the few remaining 
members of the cast are “adequate.” 

A word of congratulation should be given to Holak for 
the play’s setting, and to the producers for their work in 
staging it. This staging was in itself one of the big prob- 
lems of the production. The action, as Mr. Coppel con- 
ceived it, is definitely jerky. Even the thoroughly good 
cast the producers have assembled cannot make it run 
smoothly. 

We are told that J Killed the Count was a success in 
London two years ago. This is probably true. The British 
are not yet such hounds for incessant action as we have 
become, and they are especially prone to leisurely devel- 
opment in the first acts of their melodramas. This is 
sometimes a good quality—but in the new “thriller” at 
the Cort the deliberation certainly seems overdrawn. 

ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 








ICELAND. Sonja Henie’s skating has always been a joy 
to behold, while her vehicles have not rated too much 
praise. This offering, however, is a blend of better than 
usual material and proves a pleasant background for 
the star’s symphony of motion. Set in the north and 
concerned with the affairs of a philandering United 
States Marine, the story is topical, though it makes no 
issue of the war. Here is decidedly light, romantic 
comedy and the serious side of the conflict is left to 
other raconteurs. True to tradition, the hero has a repu- 
tation for loving the girls and leaving them but when 
he encounters an Icelandic belle with a will and a deep 
affection for him he winds up a benedict. Sammy Kaye’s 
orchestra introduces a nurrber of tuneful songs and plays 
them attractively. An ice carnival affords some lavish 
ensembles and opportunities for Miss Henie to dazzle 
with her skating. Director Bruce Humberstone has 
utilized all the talents at his disposal to their best advan- 
tage. John Payne is satisfying as a uniformed Lothario 
while Jack Oakie is cast, as usual, as the rotund come- 
dian. Adults will find the grace and charm of smiling 
Sonja captivating and well worth a trip to the theatre. 
(Twentieth Century-Fox) 


FOR ME AND MY GAL. Veteran moviegoers are guaran- 
teed a nostalgic reaction to this film, since it goes back 
for its setting to a time before World War I. The styles, 
the songs and the events are all dated as of another 
era. In the entertainment field, vaudeville held sway 
and this is the chronicle of a song and dance team who 
dreamed of playing New York’s Palace, the goal of all 
vaudevillians. The war interferred, temporarily, with 
their professional and romantic plans but it gave Holly- 
wood a chance to go overseas and to reproduce many 
of the tunes that became famous with the expeditionary 
forces. Judy Garland does an appealing and capable 
job as the little trooper. Gene Kelly fits the part of the 
egotistical hoofer who needs a war to deflate his opin- 
ion of himself. Busby Berkeley has staged the musical 
production with his usual skill. Oldtimers will find that 
the atmosphere of another day is authentic, but all the 
family will be entertained by a fast-moving, likable pic- 
ture. (MGM) 


BETWEEN US GIRLS. Film-makers seem set on put- 
ting their heroines through a rejuvenation process this 
season. For the second time within a few weeks one of 
them pretends to be a youngster of twelve. This time, 
the actress daughter of an attractive widow refuses to 
allow her own advanced age of twenty-one to interfere 
with her mother’s chance for matrimony. Disguised, 
she deludes her parent’s suitor and complicates her own 
affairs when she meets a personable young man. Diana 
Barrymore, probably because of her heritage, is allowed 
to portray a variety of characters in her part as heroine. 
Kay Francis and Robert Cummings assist her. There 
are enough comic moments in this feature to amuse 
all the family. (Universal) 


HERE WE GO AGAIN. Only those rare creatures who 
have never listened to a radio will have to be introduced 
to the stars of this picture. It is an amalgamation of 
radio personalities and unfortunately too many onlook- 
ers will wish they had stayed in their original medium. 
Fibber McGee and Mollie celebrate their wedding an- 
niversary at a resort where they meet Edgar Bergen 
and Charlie, Ray Noble and Ginny Sims among other 
air personages. For those members of the family who 
insist on seeing as well as hearing these characters this 
production is suggested, if they can stand some disap- 
pointment. (RKO) Mary SHERIDAN 
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NO MAGIC TREE FOR PASTORS 


Eprror: May a mother who has weathered an avalanche 
of chance books, etc., during the education of three chil- 
dren in Catholic schools venture to add an opinion to 
those expressed by Brother Schnepps and Emmet 
Lavery. To establish a fund to take care of families 
which have the inclination but not the wherewithal to 
keep up with the Joneses, in the matter of sales of lot- 
tery tickets, is like borrowing from Peter to pay Paul. 

Mr. Lavery asks the lawyers to take up the matter. 
He seems to be more concerned with the connotated 
evils of gambling than in settling what is basically a 
vital, grave parochial problem. He makes a very bulky 
sandwich of thought, I think, when he places the “sup- 
port of schools” between such wide extremes as “love of 
God” as one purpose and “love of gambling” as the 
other. This, albeit the terms form such striking allitera- 
tion. 

To me the solution is this: let things stay as they 
are and have parents develop backbone enough to say 
no when the family budget and the family conscience 
prompt them to say no. There is no reason for a pros- 
perous family setting a criterion of sales ability for the 
children of a grocery clerk. Let each do the best he 
can and forget pride. Once upon a time a certain class 
of angels tried to compete with God. 

The final answer to the problem is state aid for Cath- 
olic schools. For Emmet Lavery to guide his charmed 
pen in this cause would be true Catholic Action. Every 
child attending a Catholic school is saving the state 
some five-hundred-twenty-odd dollars per year. Where 
is the magic tree a Pastor can climb and pick such a 
plum, say in a school of a thousand pupils? What is a 
Pastor to do except resort to lotteries? Let’s get busy 
and fight for state aid, especially those among us who 
term lotteries “gambling.” One cannot merely dismiss 
the issue with a sneer. 


Flushing, N. Y. Marie DUFF 


REVIVE THE ANGELUS 


Epiror: I wonder if any others were impressed as I 
was by Bring Back the Bells (America, August 12.) 

The beautiful custom of saying the Angelus, it seems 
to me, has been neglected recently, and the prayer Pour 
forth we beseech Thee, O Lord, always concluding with 
that precious appeal:—May the Divine assistance re- 
main always with us, and may the souls of the faithful 
departed, etc. 

May the bells begin to ring again as in the past, and 
these dear prayers in honor of our Lady be revived. 

Cincinnati, Ohio E. M. B. 


ON BELITTLING BELLOC 


Eprror: Your reviewer of Mr. Belloc’s book about Bawdy 
Bess feels that he has been cheated and deceived by 
the title of the work. He considers his reading of it 
to have been a waste of time! This is, of course, blas- 
phemy to the ears of one who loves that grand old 
man that is Hilaire Belloc. Taking into consideration 
the reviewer’s status as an historian, I yet feel that he 
is not unamenable to criticism, and, even as Belloc wrote 
his lines on the don who dared attack his Chesterton, 
it is hard to keep silence when Mr. O’Connor levels an 
attack not so much against this individual book as 
against Belloc’s writing in general. 

In the first place, your reviewer complains that the 


book is not a biography at all, nor a commentary de- 
voted exclusively to the Elizabethan era, nor is it his- 
tory. A very superficial sampling of a few of Mr. Belloc’s 
works would have informed him that 

1) Belloc’s “biographies” are not intended to be bi- 
ographies but studies. “This is not a life of Cranmer.” 
“This study of Wolsey makes no pretence to detail.” 
Et cetera, et cetera. 

2) These studies are, in the main, vehicles by which 
Mr. Belloc chooses to disseminate his ofttimes revolu- 
tionary and always interesting theories, theories which 
almost invariably are opposed to the popular opinion. 

3) In spite of the fact that he has been termed the 
foremost historian of our day, Mr. Belloc does not think 
of himself as an historian but as an analyst of military 
and other affairs. 

“Quite a few historians will disagree violently with 
Mr. Belloc on this pithy evaluation,” writes reviewer 
O’Connor, quoting his author’s opinion of Elizabeth's 
historical importance. Now Belloc has never before de- 
voted a book exclusively to Elizabeth (insofar as he 
ever devotes a book exclusively to anyone), but she 
has figured in at least a score of the other works that 
have flowed from his prolific pen. That he considers her 
a creature of circumstance and a tool in the hands of 
Cecil is no news. Historians will disagree? Bless you, 
historians have disagreed with this as well as with so 
many other of his beliefs, all of which has never caused 
Mr. Belloc much perturbation. 

Mr. Belloc’s peculiar penchant for making arresting 
and thought-provoking judgments on practically any- 
thing is so well known to anyone who has read any 
two of his books that a reviewer makes rather an 
obvious point when he comments on the fact. This is 
part of Mr. Belloc’s personality and part and parcel of 
him, and he can no more be divorced from it than could 
Chesterton be separated from his paradox or Macauley 
from his unsound judgment. Even if not accepted by 
the reader, those opinions which characterize his work 
should not provoke amazement and dismay. They are 
not individual to any one book but have come about 
through evolution—his evaluation of Elizabeth has its 
roots in many vther of his writings. No one who is not 
familiar with Belloc should presume, therefore, to review 
any one of his books. Particularly should he not ap- 
proach his study of Elizabeth, for Elizabeth's lot is, if 
anything may be so called, the King Charles’ head of 
Mr. Belloc. 

Mr. Belloc is not drowsy. Neither does he snore. A 
septuagenarian might be excused a little slumber, but, 
unlike Homer, I doubt that he ever even nods. “He has 
fought the greatest battle for the good things of any 
man of our times.” That is time-honored, but the words 
of G.K.C., like Our Lord’s, are ever young. It seems to 
me that a great many other people have been doing the 
sleeping. 

Please pardon the length of this. It is difficult, how- 
ever, to crowd a giant like Belloc into a small space. 

Fort Worth, Tex. B. V. 


CRYPTOGRAM 


Epitor: Would J. McN. care to elaborate his cryptic 
letter re “Isolationism and Doctrine”? (America, Sep- 
tember 5) 

Why not bring the discussion out into the open? If 
some heads are cracked in the process, perhaps the open 
breach will let in some soul-searching truth. 

Allison Park, Pa. JOHN PARADIGNE 
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| a Maynard 


POET, BIOGRAPHER AND CRITIC 


Author of The Story of American Catholicism, 
The Reed and the Rock, Queen Elizabeth, The 
World | Saw, etc., is now making up his schedule 
of lecture engagements for the coming season. 
November is reserved for the Middle West; 
Eastern lectures as called for. 


For dates, subjects and other information write 
to Theodore Maynard, 22!/, Westmoreland St., 
Westminster, Md. 














When in New York See This Broadcast 
WRITE FOR FREE TICKETS 


JESSICA DRAGONETTE 


Star * 
Saturday Night Serenade 


9:45 PM. EDST (CBS) 











VISIT THIS SHANGRI-LA! 


Mount Vernon portico porch, welcoming foyer, library, gracious 
Dining Room, bright comfortable Bedrooms, eight charming rooms 
in all but rare indeed, and it can be yours, is the Colonial Living 
Room with recessed windows, Dutch divided hospitality door, beamed 
ceiling and a-heart-of-the-home Colonial fireplace. The price, includ- 
ing 14 verdant acres, is but $8,500. Taxes total $71 per year. Eight 
miles from Poughkeepsie, this Shangri-la Country Home has heat, 
baths, outbuildings, economical durable charm. A. F. ARTHUR, 
real estate, 19 Foxhall, KINGSTON, N. Y. Send postal today. 





and advice. 





SIX EAST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Opposite B. Altman’s 34th St. Entrance 
Telephone: CA. 5-6774 


EYE EXAMINATIONS 


@ Three registered 
optometrists having 
years of experience 
are at your service, to 
give you examinations 


JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. $° 5 A5 5-5 


pri 
ESTABLISHED 1892 
Merckling and Staff 














CATHOLIC BOOKS 


Our large stock offers real savings in used and new 
Catholic books for individuals, schools, and libraries. 
OUR SEARCH SERVICE 
will locate the out-of-print books you want. 
Send for new Catholic catalog ready in September. 
BARNES AND NOBLE, INC. 
Fifth Avenue at 18th Street New York, N. Y. 











PURSE EDITION 
The Following of Christ 


Translated from the original text 
of Gerard Groote. 


A book for daily spiritual reading, inconspicuous in 
size, most valuable in content. 


$1.00 THE COPY 
3 by 5 actual size, cleer type, cloth binding 
70 East 45th Street THE AMERICA PRESS New York, N.Y. 
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PARADE 


DEAR SIR: Recently, when my young son was to serve 
as an altar boy for the first time, I went to church early 
and sat in the front pew. After Mass started, I discov- 
ered a young priest was saying his first Mass. His family 
were in the pew behind me. In other words, the altar- 
boy’s mother was ahead of the priest’s folks. I felt too 
embarrassed to move. What should I have done? Dts- 
TRACTED MOTHER. 


There are no rules regulating precedence for the fami- 
lies of altar boys and clerics. It would, of course, be 
more fitting at a first Mass for the priest’s family to sit 
ahead of the acolyte’s relatives. . . . Now that the thing 
has been done, Distracted Mother should forget about it. 


Dear Sir: I agree with your recent remarks concerning 
the disastrous effects of wishful thinking. The man who 
declared that the notion of an eternal Hell had long ago 
been exploded was quite obviously on a wishful-thinking 
spree. As you state, there is no evidence whatever for 
the non-existence of Hell. Very likely, he had weighty 
reasons for hoping there is no Hell. Now, the wishful 
thinking which seeks to do away with Hell is under- 
standably human, but what about the wishful thinking 
which tries to eliminate Heaven? That there are people 
who express disbelief in Heaven is a matter of almost 
everyone’s experience. How can you explain? P. A. S... 


The answer to P. A. S. is, I think, that Heaven and Hell 
stand or fall together. They are two parts of an organic 
whole. A wishful thinker desirous of removing Hell from 
his scheme of things feels instinctively that in order to 
“wish” the infernal region out of existence he has to do 
the same thing with the celestial sector. Moreover, many 
of the individuals who are using their wish apparatus 
on Hell feel that they have not much chance of getting 
to Heaven anyway and thus as long as they remain on 
earth do not keenly feel a sense of loss following their 
imaginary wrecking of the blessed dwelling place. . . 


Dear Sir: Referring to your remarks about the heavenly 
reunions, it is my impression that few persons think 
very often about Heaven. This is strange, for humans 
are always focusing their minds on hoped-for earthly 
rewards. Men seeking wealth in new-found gold fields 
endure indescribable hardships, hardships they could not 
sustain but for the stimulation they experience from 
the constant contemplation of the money reward that 
will be theirs. Mere avoidance of poverty is not the driv- 
ing power behind the throngs in a gold rush. The driv- 
ing power is the positive factor—the yellow nuggets. 
Why, then, do not men follow the same process with 
regard to Heaven and Hell? G. U. B. 


G. U. B.’s contention that few persons think frequently 
about Heaven is not in accord with the evidence... . 
There are many people who contemplate frequently the 
unalloyed joys of Heavenly life. On the other hand, there 
are undoubtedly multitudes who do not, multitudes who 
are motivated principally by a desire to avoid Hell. . . 

One reason for this latter attitude may be that earthly 
life makes it easier to get some sort of a picture of Hell 
than a picture of Heaven. . .. People know what fire is 
like, what suffering is like. They do not know what 
complete security, unalloyed happiness is like. . . . It is 
difficult for them to envisage a state where they will 
be utterly content and happy—forever. . . . The lines of 
Thomas Moore are apposite in this connection: “Take 
all the pleasures of all the spheres, and multiply each 
through endless years—one minute of Heaven is worth 
them all.” JOHN A. TooMEY 











